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QUIZ FOR TODAY 


Where can you get all these, under one cover— 
for less than a nickel? 


. An up-to-the-minute world-affairs unit, including workbook 


. All the latest news, especially interpreted for young people 


. The down-to-earth facts of freedom’s answer to communism 
. Areal life, action-story of youth working at citizenship 


. A variety of youth-centered, 
skill-developing features 











Actual price of WORLD a 


WEEK in student bulk orders: 3 2/3 cents per copy 


Turn page for WORLD WEEK’S editorial program 
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WORLD WEEK’S EDITORIAL PROGRAM 


In Each Weekly Issue— 


What national or world-affairs problem—what troubled world 
region—holds the center of news interest? WORLD WEEK 
> UNIT aids your students to clear understandings of these problems 
with its unique, timely unit-treatment: a series of short articles 
covering the essential facts and backgrounds of geography, 
history, social and economic factors, and current trends. 


Workbook page (“Know Your World”) tests information and 
stimulates further thought. (See pages 12-17 and 26.) 








Just what is communism? What happens to people who live 
FREEDOM’S under this system? How can we be sure our precious American 
heritage of freedom will prevail? These and many other ques- 
tions in the minds of young people are answered in a new, 


ANSWER every-week series of vital, thought-provoking articles: “Free- 


dlom’s Answer to Communism.” (See page 11.) 








“Quick Look at the News” and “Werld News in Review”: Four 
pages of the latest news are teletyped to our printer in Dayton, 
Ohio, within a week of the time you get your issue of WORLD 
WEEK. Look for “‘What’s Behind It” section, with background 
and interpretation. (In this week’s issue, ““World News in Re- 
view” is replaced by summury of summer’s news, pp. 8-10.) 








This feature stimulates active citizenship by showing how 
young people are actually carrying out practical projects in 


CITIZENS citizenship in their own communities. 


Vocational guidance: “Career Club Feature” (see page 22). 
LIFE Social and personality problems: “Ask Gay Head” (see page 
23.) 


ADJUSTMENT —— values: “How Would You Solve It?” (see 


Health: *“‘To Your Good Health” and “How's Your Health?” 














“Your Key to Understanding World News” will be part of the 
September 30 issue. Every student receives his own copy. 
This annual reference work with vital background on U. S. and 
world affairs is used in many classes throughout the school 
year. Partial contents: numerous maps—survey of world 
trouble spots—U. S. Government organization—chart of na- 
tions of the world—the United Nations—outline of chief world 
problems of 1953—explanation of social studies terms that 
appear in the news. 

(OTHER SPECIAL ISSUES will include: Oct. 21—the auto- 
mobile in American life; Dec. 2—50th anniversary of powered 
flight; March, 1954—our economic system). 
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‘SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 1953-54 NEWS MAP 


; th SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
or use WIEN WORLD WEEK 


1953-54 NEWS MAP 


Here is a map especially designed for developing 
understanding of today’s world and of the fast- 
changing news scene. Printed in seven colors and 
on heavy paper (34 by 44 inches), it is easily vis- 
ible to all students in your classroom when dis 
played on the wall. World map shows, in contrast- 
ing colors, NATO members, other U. 5S. allies, 
countries under Russian domination, “cold war” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


As teacher of a subscribing class with 10 or more 
classroom subscriptions to WORLD WEEK, you 
will receive without extra charge a desk copy of 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER. It contains a bound-in 
copy of the Student Edition of WORLD WEEK, 
plus lesson plans for use with the Student Edition. 

Once a month, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is ex- 
panded to 32 or more pages and includes (besides 
lesson plans) articles by prominent educators, re- 
ports on educational techniques, and other infor- 
mation useful to the teaching profession. 


This is page 3-T of SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 


neutrals. Inset maps at bottom show: northern 
hemisphere in global projection, enlarged map of 
western and central Europe, U. 5. map with river 
systems and state nicknames. U. N. and British 
Commonwealth members are indicated. 

One copy of the news map will be sent to your 
class as soon as your confirmed order for 10 or 
more subscriptions to WORLD WEEK is received. 


QUIZ SECTIONS 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST: Near the end of each 
semester, WORLD WEEK publishes, bound into 
the magazine, a four-page test based on articles 
appearing during the semester. 

WORKBOOK: The weekly “Know Your World” 
page combines the features of a workbook and a 
quiz, for which suggested scoring is given. “Know 
Your World” is based on material in the unit. 
NEWS QUIZ: A special quiz on articles appearing 
in the weekly news pages appears as part of the 
news section. (This feature begins with next issue.) 


Turn page for information on ordering WORLD WEEK. 
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WORLD WEEK: wari throvch american eyes" 


WHY WORLD WEEK IS TEACHABLE 

1. Its program is teacher-planned. (See page 3 in Student 
Edition for list of our teacher-advisers. ) 
Each issue includes lesson plans and teaching tips. 
(These are prepared by a social studies classroom 
teacher, David J. Lane, Prospect Heights H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. See page 5-T, immediately following bound- 
in copy of Student Edition, for lesson plans for this 
issue. ) 
Articles are timely, lively, up-to-date, complete. 
Large type (10 point) makes for easy reading. 
Short sentences, action words, sprightly phrases, help 
sustain student interest. 
Copious illustrations and colorful maps brighten the 
pages and help tell the story. 
Skill-developing charts, graphs, and tables clarify com- 
plicated economic problems. 
Plenty of background information is supplied to aid the 
youthful reader. 
Unusual words in each issue are pronounced and de- 
fined. (See “Words at Work,” page 35 of Student 
Edition. ) 

10. Controversial issues are faced squarely, calmly, objec- 
tively, with fair presentation of all points of view. 


SOCIAL STUDIES ACHIEVEMENT KEYS 

These handsome _ gold-finished em- 
blems, supplied as lapel buttons (for 
boys), or as bracelet or necklace 
charms (for girls), make splendid in- 
centive builders. Students highly value 
these keys, and the spirited competition 


2¢ 


for them enlivens class work and spurs students on to 
their best efforts. Two keys sent on request to each teacher 
with 20 or more subscriptions. 

You can order Social Studies Achievement Keys by writ- 
ing in margin of your WORLD WEEK order card, as 


shown at right. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING NEXT ISSUE 

This issue of WORLD WEEK, dated September 16, is 
the first issue of the new term. So that schools may receive 
it during the opening week of school, this issue is mailed 
about September 1 to our active subscription list. New 
orders received after September 1 will be serviced imme- 
iliately upon receipt of the order. 

To provide for differentials in schoo] opening dates in 
September, to give teachers time to ascertain the number 
of subscriptions they wish, and to avoid the piling up of 
weekly copies at the school, we are staggering the shipping 
dates of the first two issues. The second issue (dated Sep- 
tember 23) will be mailed in time to reach the schools 
between September 17 and 21. The third issue (dated 
September 30) and each weekly issue thereafter will reach 
the schools on or before the date of issue. Thus, there is 


a longer gap than usual between the first issue and t 
the second issue and the third 


second issue, and between 


issue. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE FOR YOUR GRADE LEVEL 
If WORLD WEEK is not appropriate for the grade or 

subject you are teaching, try one of the other Scholastic 

magazines. We invite you to write for sample copies. 


NEWSTIME is especially designed for grades 4 and 5. 
This is the second year of publication. Issued weekly. 
Subscriptions: 40¢ per semester; 80¢ per school year. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is widely used in grades 6, 7, and 
8. It presents a richly varied program in the English and 
social studies fields. Issued weekly. 

Subscriptions: 50¢ per semester; $1 per school year. 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is a social studies magazine widely 
used in grades 10, 11, 12. Contents include news, na- 
tional and world affairs, short story. Issued weekly. 
Subscriptions: 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH presents a fresh approach to the 
teaching of reading, writing, speaking, grammar, spell- 
ing, etc., at the high school level. Issued weekly. 
Subscriptions: 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12, brings outstanding current writing. Issued monthly. 
Subscriptions: 50¢ per semester; $1 per school vear. 
(Special combination rates with other Scholastic Maga- 


zines—see order card.) 





Order Card for WORLD WEEK 
er WORLD WEEK and LITERARY CAVALCADE in combination 
Please enter my order as checked to wart with the first issue in Seprember: 
This is a C}) TENTATIVE or CD) FINAL ORDER «rea ow 
May be revues within 3 weeks (Sens bet eter 
aor recep! of bret copes 
This order is for (] SEMESTER or [] SCHOOL YEAR crow ene 


PRICE PER STUDENT 
Semester | tchoot Tear 





WORLD WEEK SSe | $1.10 
LITERARY CAVALCADE* sor | 1.00 
COMBINATION RATES 

3 or mere subs te some adres 


WORLD WEEK 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* 60 16 


Word Weet evbinhed weetiy lere 





Cand News Mag - Sed 











Use this card to order 
WORLD WEEK 
for your students 


To order World Week please fill 

in and mail one of these cards. 

Tentative orders may be revised 

within 3 weeks after the receipt 

of the first issue. Please pass the 

second card along to another teacher. To order Social Studies 
Keys, or free samples of other Scholastic magazines, note re- 
quest on margin of the order card as shown above. School 
subscription to World Week S5¢ per student per semester, 
$1.10 per school year. 


Our new address is: 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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TEEN-AGE HEROES {see page 36) in this issue: Unit on GERMANY (pp. 12-17) 








you never believed possible is 


“now offered inythese NEW PARKER 
"51" and "21" Pens. Ready now 


ig ge TP se 
for fall ... for all those who 


“are tired of pens that(scratch) 
balk or rough up. ary these 


“new | Electro— Polished Pens “— 
the first _possiblé\moment. 
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MARKETING STUDENTS! 


If you are interested in using The 
Parker Pen Company as a case 
history for a term paper on ad- 
vertising or marketing, we will j 
ga to the + es of our / ; Will your pen write with- 
ies dine mnaiel aiaker out any pressure at all? 
tions to George Eddy, Ad- These new Parkers will! 
vertising Manager, The ; ~~~ They've been finished to an 
Parker Pen Company, incredible degree of smoothness by 
Janesville, Wis. - : ; eo 
: an exclusive new pen point process 
mum _— "Electro-Polishing." It employs ~ 
a special solution charged with 
electricity which dissolves even. 
the microscopic roughness that 
might linger on the nibs. Result: 
absolute smoothness. You glide .W......3 
across paper. See these new Parker 
"51" and "21" Pens now at your 
lealer's. The Parker Pen Company, § 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; 
Toronto, Canada. 


nou) Parleor."5f 0'9f" 


' Parker "51" $12.50 and up * Parker '21"’ $5.00 to $10.00 








CLL EEE. 
































33 Copr. I ; The Parker Pen Company 
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World Week 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and international Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Sturges F. Cary, Editor, World Week; Assistant 
Editors: Robert Stearns, Irving DeW. Talmadge 
Foreign Affairs), Mary Dirlam, Nancy Scandrett 
Features), Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman L. 
Masin (Sports), Carol Ray (Health and Groom- 
ing), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Director), Sarah 
McC. Gorman (Production Editor), William D. 
Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), Lavinia 
Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow (Library Re- 
search), David J. Lane (Teacher Edition). 


G. Herbert McCrackén, Vice-President and 
Treasurer ® Don Layman, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales Promotion ® C. Elwood Drake, 
Associate Director of Field Service @ Agnes 
Laurino, Business .Manager 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1953-1954 


Miss Clara V. Braymer, Consultant for Social 
Studies, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Mr. Jack W. Fletcher, Tarpon Springs High 
School, Tarpon Springs, Florida. 

Miss Mary S. Greene, High School for Home- 
making, Brooklyn, New York 

Dr. William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland. 

Dr. Sarah L. Miller, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Oscar A. Neidich, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Mr. Harry H. Rigg, Pershing High School, De- 
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WORLD WEEK, published weekly dur- 
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Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 
1879. Contents copyright, 1953, by Scholastic Cor- 
poration, and may not be reproduced without 
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Single subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school 
year. Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues 
so designated, which are 20c each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, WORLD WEEK, 
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Again, Mutual Benefit Life is paying $5 for every 

ion on life insurance answered in these ads. So get 
Ss! What puzzles you about life insurance? Just write 
out your questions, as briefly as possible, then mail to 
Mutual Benefit Life, Educatwnal Division, 300 Broad- 
way, Newark, New Jersey. 


eeeeeeeoeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees eee eeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeee 


Does the money le -_ into 

life insurance benefit all of us? 

If so, how? 

J. CHROMAN, 6846 PAXTON AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Yes! The money you pay for 
life insurance helps everyon 
directly or indirectly. Mutu 
Benefit Life, for example, invests 
millions of dollars in U.S. Bonds, 
helping the Government in its 
Fe program. Millions of 
dollars are invested with rail- 
roads and public utilities, en- 
abling them to serve the public 
better. Millions are invested with 
great commercial companies, 
enabling them to expand and 
provide more work for more 
people. And still other millions, 
through mortgages, help people 
to own their own homes and 
property. 


Q. If a man purchases life insurance 
and dies a month , do his 
survivors receive anything ? 
MARVIN ISUM, RR #2, ELMWOOD, 

WISCONSIN 


Fro Yes—the full amount of the 
licy! As a matter of fact, the 
Fal amount would be paid if he 
died the next minute after the 
insurance went into effect. And, 
in addition, the company would 
also pay back the unused por- 
‘ tion of the premium that had 
been paid. In the case you men- 
toned, { for example, if the man 
had paid a year’s premium, 
eleven-twelfths of the premium 
would be refunded! 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division, 300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 





Before you shoot, 
look behind your picture! 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE AN 
EXTRA FIFTY DOLLARS? 


That kind of money isn’t too easy to come by 
these days, is it? But that’s what you'll get in 
the Scholastic- Ansco Photography Awards if 
you win a $50 prize with a picture made on 
Ansco Film. That's because Ansco doubles the 
prize money for all pictures made on Ansco 
Film. Watch for the announcement and full de- 
tails of the 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards in an early issue of this magazine. 





See this simple, effective photo of a 
grinning “ranch hand” who nright be 
your own kid brother? 


One thing that helps make this a 
good, strong portrait is the neptral 
tone of its plain sky in the background. 
And that, brother shutterbug, is a fea- 
ture worth striving for in pictures 
where expression is the thing you 
want to emphasize. 


Usually you'll find a good plain 
background handy for just the looking. 
Pull down a windowshade, pose your 
model in front of a plain door panel, 
or if outdoors do as the photographer 
did here, use a low camera angle to 
place your subject against the sky. 


For any kind of picture set-up you 
choose, it’s a good idea to keep your 
camera loaded with Ansco All- 
Weather Film—any camera in any 
weather. Get your All-Weather Film 
in the famous 3-roll Economy Pak, 
and you save 15¢ and have a reserve 
supply of film handy. 





ASK FOR ANSCO 
ALL-WEATHER FILM 
in the 3-ROLL 
ECONOMY PAK! 
You Save 15¢ 








ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 





SAY WHAT ~ 
* YOU PLEASE 


S 


sS> 


one 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do. too. Address Letters 
Editor, World WV eek, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

| think that World Week is a fine 
magazine. You have so many articles 
that help us with our everyday lessons. 

The Movie Check List is also very 
interesting to me, because I see quite 
a lot of movies and I like to compare 
my ideas of the movies with yours. 

Frandee Troy 

Poughkeepsie H. S. 

Poughkeepsie, New York 
Dear Editor: 

I think your Movie Check List is a 
terrific idea, although I don’t always 
igree with it. 

I think it would be very helpful it 
you had a record check list for all kinds 
of records, classical and jazz. 

David Raksin 
Chadwick School 
Rolling Hills, Calif 


Dear Editor: 

I really enjoy 
Week. My favorite 
Gay Head,” “Stamps,” 
Your Health,” and “Say 
Please a, 

Our class enjoys the magazine very 
much and hopes you will keep up the 
good work. 


each issue of World 
articles are: “Ask 
“Sports,” “How’s 
What* You 


Rodney Sweet 
Forest Park School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
_— 
How about it, you other readers? 
What do you like best about World 
Week? What would you take out or add 
f you were the editor?—Ed. 
De ir Editor 
Our class 
like th 


r causes: 


vandalism, 


has 


believes that 
er forms of delinquency, 


Mental or physical defects 
Bad company 
Poor parental supervision 
Broken or unhappy homes 
. Too much time on their hands 
. Not enough recreational facilities 
Poor housing and slums 
. Crowded classrooms 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
.. the worth and dignity of the individual; 
.- high moral and spiritual values; 


.. the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


.. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


.. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


.-. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to 
the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore 
believe that all sides of these problems should be impartially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, with deep 
respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Newsmakers 


“TIGER OF THE SNOWS” 


IN THE HIMALAYAS, on the 
border between Nepal and Tibet, is 
a peak that Tibetans call the “God- 
dess-mother.” More than a century 
ago, a British official in India, Sir 
George Everest, took measurements 
with surveying instruments and found 
that this mountain is the highest on 
earth—more than 29,000 feet. Ever 
since, the mountain has been known 
by his name—Mt. Everest. 

Many adventurers have tried to 
climb the peak. The man who has 
tried probably more often than any- 
one else is Tenzing. He has been on 
eight Mt. Everest expeditions. 

Tenzing is his full name. He is a 
39-year-old Sherpa. The Sherpas are 
a tribe from Nepal, where Tenzing 
was born. Nearly every Everest ex- 
pedition uses Sherpas to carry the 
equipment. A Sherpa who carries a 
load to 24,000 feet earns the rank of 
“Tiger.” Tenzing is sometimes called 
the “Tiger of the Snows.” 

Last year Tenzing and a Swiss 
climber reached 28,210 feet. That 
was the highest known point attained 
by mountaineers up to that time. 

This year Tenzing took charge of 
porters for a British expedition to 
Everest. An army colonel organized 
it as carefully as a military attack. 


TENZING with his wife (center) and daughters Pem Pem, 16, 
and Nima, 14. They live at Darjeeling, Bengal, in northeast 
India, near the border of Nepal, and are citizens of India. 


There were 362 porters and 20 Sherpa 
guides. Among the,20 tons of bag- 
gage were the latest - lightweight 
oxygen-breathing apparatus (for use 
in the thin mountain air). 
Specially-picked two-man teams 
were to make the final climb from 
28,000 feet. Bad weather turned back 
the first pair. Next to try were Ten- 
zing and Edmund Hillary, 34, a New 
Zealand beekeeper. (When he was 
20 Hillary told his mother: “Some 
day I will climb Everest.” ) 
Tenzing and Hillary made it. For 
15 minutes on May 29 they stood 
literally “on top of the world”—the 
first‘men to climb Mt. Everest. 


“WEE ICE MON” 


IN FORT WORTH, Texas, some 
years ago, there was a teen-ager who 
practiced grimly, hour after hour, on 
the local golf links. He was left- 
handed. But he couldn't afford to 
buy the special left-handed clubs, so 


he mastered a right-handed grip. 

His mother began to worry about 
his fierce concentration on golf. 
When he was 16, she said to him: 
“Ben, why don’t you give up this 
game and get a regular job like your 
brother?” 

“No,” said the boy. “I’m going to 
be the greatest golfer in the world.” 


Wide World photo 


Today—24 years later—Ben Hogan 
has gained his goal 

Back in 1948 he seemed to be 
almost there. He had won the U. S. 
Open championship with a score of 
276. It’s still the record. 

Then, one year later, Ben’s car 
cracked up in a collision with a bus. 
Doctors shook their heads as they 
looked at Ben's battered body. 
“Maybe we can save his life,” they 
said, “but he'll never play golf again.” 

For 58 days Hogan lay on his back 
in a hospital bed. But at last this 
little man with the fighting heart 
was on his feet. By 1950 he was back 
on the gelf course. 

This season the “Mechanical Man” 
(as they call Ben for his steady, care- 
fully-thought-out play) won the Mas- 
ter’s and thé U. S. Open, the two top 
U. S. tourneys open to professionals. 
Then, for the first time, he entered 
the British Open. It’s played where 
golf was born—in Scotland. The 
storm-swept, tricky course is one of 
the most feared in the world. Added 
to that, Ben was weary, half-sick 
with influenza, and chilled to the 
bone by the raw, rainy weather. 

But his iron nerves and fighting 
spirit kept him going, kept him im- 
proving with each day’s play. On the 
last day he broke the course record 
with a 68, and won. Within three 
months, the “Wee Ice Mon” (as the 
Scots nicknamed him) had earned 
the “triple crown”: victory in the 
three most important tournaments 
open to a “pro.” There are no more 
golf-worlds to conquer. 


INP photo 


BEN-HOGAN (left) gives ball he used on last round of British 
Open to Isaac Grainger, U. S. Golf Association official. In 
background is portrait of Bobby Jones, golf great of the ‘20s. 
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- Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Beria, Russia's No. 1 po- 
liceman, falls from power (pp. 8, 10). East German 
“freedom riots” shake Russia’s satellite empire (p. 12). 
Congress goes home (p. 20). U. S. will keep up armed 
strength though Korean fighting ends (p. 21). 


KOREA—WHAT NOW? The guns are silent in 
Korea. Truce has ended three years of warfare (see p. 
10). Is this a start om the highway to real peace in the 
world—or just a detour into a new and vaster war? No 
one can tell where the road will lead, but the first three 
steps along the way are plainly seen: 

(1) TRUCE-—To carry out truce terms, troops pulled 
back to make a 2-mile-wide “demilitarized zone” be- 
tween the U. N. and Communist lines. War prisoners 
were set free at the rate of 3,000 a day. But neither side 
trusted the other. Each accused the other of violating 
the truce and mistreating prisoners. Some Americans 
and South Koreans told of tortures in Red prison camps. 
The 16 nations that fought in Korea warned that they 
would fight again—and perhaps carry the war beyond 
Korea’s boundaries—if the Reds broke the truce. The 
British said later this promise didn’t hold if the U. N. 
side started the shooting. Britain had in mind warlike 
President Syngman Rhee of South Korea. He said his 
country was determined “to march north at the earliest 
possibke time,” if he decided the “political conference” 
(see below) wasn’t making progress at uniting Korea 
by peaceful means. 

(2) U. N. MEETS—The U. N. General Assembly con- 
vened in New York City August 17 to arrange a “politi- 
cal conference” next month of the two sides in the 
Korean War. At our press time, the delegates were still 
arguing over the “guest list” of nations to be invited 
to the conference. 

(3) POLITICAL CONFERENCE-This is the confer- 
ence’s job, according to the truce agreement: “to try to 
settle the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc.” 
Keep your eyes on that “etc.” It may prove to be the 
most important word. Under that heading the confer- 
ence could take up all the knotty problems affecting 
peace in the Far East. That might be all right if the 
meeting didn’t bog down in too many questions. The 
U. S. warned the Communists: “no stalling!” Our Gov- 
ernment threatened to walk out of the conference if it 
didn’t show signs of progress during its first 90 days. 
Watch for unit on the problems of Korea and the Far 
East in next week’s World Week. 


CAREERS END: Death struck down two U. S. Sen- 
ators this summer: Robert A. Taft, 63, of Ohio (see page 
30 for review of his career) and Charles W. Tobey, 73, 
of New Hampshire. Both were Republicans. The gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire appointed Robert W. Upton, 
69, a Republican, to take Senator Tobey’s seat. The 
Taft seat had not been filled at our press time. That 
left the Senate evenly split, 47 Democrats and 47 Re- 
publicans, with one independent and one vacancy. 
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160 MILLION AMERICANS: Here's a “clock” that 
ticks people instead of time. It’s an electrically-driven 
apparatus in the Census Bureau, Washington, D. C. It 
records population in about the same way that an auto 
speedometer records mileage. Every 12 seconds it regis- 
ters the addition of one more person to the estimated 
U. S. population. The statistics in the lower right part 
of the photo show how the 12-second interval is figured. 
The picture shows Lucille Collins, a Commerce Depart- 
ment secretary, pointing to the “population clock” at the 
historic moment (seven seconds after 10:02 a. m., EST, 
on August 10) when the U. S. population hit the 160,- 
000,000 mark. At this rate, there'll be 175.000.000 of 
us Americans by 1960. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 
(1) “SICK MAN OF EUROPE”—That’'s what some 


writers are calling France. Strikes just about stalled the 
nation last month. And meanwhile French Morocco was 
boiling over. Pro-French leaders of Berber native tribes 
were trying to kick out the sultan, who sympathizes 
with Arab groups wanting self-government. 

(2) “SICK MAN OF ASIA”—That's Iran. It has tee- 
tered on the edge of going broke ever since wily old 
Premier Mossadegh outfoxed the British in 1951 and 
seized the British-owned oil industry. (The joker—Iran 
can't find customers to buy the oil.) This summer 
Mossadegh rigged up a fake “election” that abolished 
the parliament. Last month the Shah (king) fled to 
Europe after naming Gen. Fazollah Zahedi premier. 
Zahedi and other army leaders seized the capital, Tehe- 
ran, and announced that Mossadegh was ousted. Will 
Iran’s Communist party take advantage of the turmoil 
by trying to seize the government? 


ENDQUOTE: When the Korean truce was signed, 
President Eisenhower (whose son, Major John Eisen- 
hower, is in Korea) spoke for thousands of other par- 
ents all across the nation: “This war is over and | hope 
my son is going to come home soon.” 





News Picture Puzzler 


Can you read this “picture story of the summer’? Each 
picture relates to something important that happened 
since school was out last spring. How many of the 
events can you describe before turning to answers, p. 10? 
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ANSWERS FOR PAGES 8 AND 9 


“News Picture Puzzlers” 


How many did you get before you turned the page? 


1. ROUGH ON REDS 


That hammer-and-sickle 
communism ) looks pretty ramshack- 
le. Why is Russian Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov having such a 
hard time hammering it back in 
shape? See page 12. 
Down at the bottom, 
Beria is making a sudden exit. He 
was Russia’s No. 1 policeman. Beria, 
Molotov, and Premier Georgi Ma- 
lenkov were the top trio that took 
over Russia when dictator Stalin 
died last March. This summer Beria 
was arrested and disappeared. Ma- 
lenkov denounced him “as an enemy 
of the Communist party and the 
Soviet people.” Was this “round one” 
in a struggle for power inside Rus- 
sia? Whose head will roll next? 


(svmbol of 


Lavrenti 


(Coming: Unit on Russia.) 


2. HAIL TO THE QUEEN! 


The charming young woman with 


the somewhat top - heavy - looking ° 


crown is, of course, Queen Elizabeth 
{I of Britain, shown at her corona- 
tion. Surrounded by _ bishops, 
princes, and peers, she waits for 
noblemen to swear homage to her. 


3. “LITTLE THREE”’ 


Since Stalin died, the Russians 
have’ been acting more friendly 
toward Western nations. Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill of Britain 
thought maybe the time was ripe 
for a “Big Four” meeting to talk 
about peace problems. (The “Big 
Four” are the U. S. President and 
the Russian, French, British 
prime ministers.) Before any such 
meeting, said President Eisenhower, 
the Western “Big Three” (U. S., 
Britain, and France) ought to meet 
to get their signals straight. But Mr. 
Churchill’s illness (see next item) 
prevented this. 

Instead of the “Big Three,” the 
“Little Three” got together, in 
Washington, D. C. They are the for- 
eign affairs chiefs (page 8, left to 
right): Georges Bidault, France; 
John Foster Dulles, U. S. Secretary 


and 





Unusual words in this issue cre defined and 
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of State; the Marquess of Salisbury, 
Britain. What did they do? (See 
page 15.) 


4. TWO OUT 

These two elderly Western lead- 
ers lost their leadership, at least 
temporarily. Doctors ordered the 78- 
year-old Winston Churchill (left) to 
take “a complete rest” from his job 
as British prime minister, as the re- 
sult of a heart condition. In the 
other chair is 72-year-old Alcide de 
Gasperi. His Christian Democratic 
party won the most seats—but not 
a majority—in Italy's election of a 
parliament this summer. Parliament 
wouldn't support him, so he quit as 
premier. 


5. PEACE???7? 

A million and a half dead or 
wounded soldiers. Perhaps a million 
and a half dead civilians. Seven hun- 
dred thousand homes destroyed. A 
hundred thousand 
phaned. 

That's part of the toll of three 
years of war on a little Asian penin- 
sula—Korea. Many Americans had 
never heard of the place until June 
25, 1950. On that day, North Korean 
Communists invaded South Korea. 
With the U. S. in the lead, the Unit- 
ed Nations threw the invaders out of 
South Korea. Two years ago the 
two sides met to talk about stopping 
the shooting. On July 26 (July 27, 
Korea time) a truce was finally 
signed. 

Joy filled many homes as 86,000 
war prisoners (more than 3,000 of 
them Americans) were freed. But, 
as the cartoon suggests, the truce 
may be followed by lots of new 
troubles. The U. N. General Assem- 
bly met last month to call a confer- 
ence on peace problems of East 
Asia. Here are just a few of these 
problems: 

Will Red China be admitted to 
the U. N.? What will happen to For- 
mosa, now held by the Chinese Na- 
tionalists? Will the Chinese Commu- 
nists increase aid to Red rebels in 
Indo-China? Will South Korea—an- 
gry that Korea is not united—start 


children  or- . 


a new fight? Will the Communists 
use the truce to build up strength 
for a new attack on South Korea? 
When can we “bring the boys home” 
from Korea? (Watch for unit on 
Korea and the Far East in our next 
issue. ) 


6. BONJOUR! 


For five and a half weeks this 
summer France had no premier. 
Finally the French Assembly ap- 
proved a cabinet headed by Joseph 
Laniel (left), who is said to be one 
of France's 15 richest men. He’s 
shaking hands with Adlai Stevenson, 
who was on a world tour. Mr. Stev- 
enson ran for U. S. President on the 
Democratic ticket last year and lost. 


7. RAIN WANTED 

Farm officials predict the third 
largest U. S. harvest on record this 
year. But in the Southwest, grain 
and cotton shriveled in a terrible 
drought. The Government provided 
emergency loans for farmers like the 
Texan on page 9, shown forlornly 
looking at his dried-up corn field. 


8. HAIL AND FAREWELL 

Vigilia Pretium Libertatis (“vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty”) is the 
motto of NATO (the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization). Through 
NATO, 14 free nations are building 
armed forces to defend Europe 
against communism. This summer 
U. S. General Matthew B. Ridgway 
(right), new U. S. Army chief of 
staff, turned over command of 
NATO to U. S. General Alfred M. 
Gruenther (left). 


9. KING’S COMPLAINT 


Hands joined behind his cap, in 
Buddhist fashion, King Norodom Si- 
hanouk of Cambodia leads his top 
officers to a temple ceremony. Cam- 
bodia is one of the three states of 
Indo-China, where the French are 
fighting Gommunist rebels. King 
Norodom threatened to stop cooper- 
ating with the French unless his 
country was given full independ- 
ence. It's reported that he'll get his 
wish in 1954. Laos and Viet Nam. 
the other Indo-Chinese states, also 
want more self-government. Com- 
ing: unit on France and the French 
Union. 





Is YOUR Life Worth Living? 


The lesson of Berlin’s air lift: 
To free men, EVERY human being is important 


SAYS FREEDOM: 
Each human personality is sacred. 
Each one has a soul he should learn to call his own. 
No one but the Creator can know what is best for all men. 
The quest for a better, happier life is EVERY person’s right. 


SAYS COMMUNISM: 
Man has no soul to call his own. 
The individual counts for nothing. 


We deny that God is good—and that God exists. 
We aim to make everyone move like a machine at our command. 


ICOLAI LENIN led the Commu- 

nists who grabbed power in Rus- 
sia in 1917. He was the first Red 
dictator. Here’s what he thought of 
people: 

“It would not matter much if three 
quarters of the human race perished; 
the important thing is that the re- 
maining quarter should be Com- 
munist.” 

Do Communists really believe that? 
Look what happened five years ago 
in West Berlin: 


After World War II, defeated 
Germany was divided into four oc- 
cupation zones—French, British, 
American, and Soviet. Berlin, capi- 
tal of Germany, was divided in the 
same way. Berlin lies deep inside 
the Soviet zone of Germany. Like 
an island, the U. S.-British-French 
zones, in West Berlin, are completely 
surrounded by Communist territory. 


THE “MILK BLOCKADE” 


In 1948 the Russians tried to drive 
the three Western nations out of 
Berlin. The Reds decided to block- 
ade the city, keep food and supplies 
from entering—and starve the people 
into submission. 

“Of course, I'm not ‘soft,’ Col. 
Puskin,” insisted a German official 
at staff headquarters in Soviet East 
Berlin. “But babies will start dying 
in 48 hours if we shut off the milk 
supply. World opinion will blame us 
Communists.” 

“You dummkopf!” snarled the So- 
viet officer. “These plans are decided 
in Moscow. What are a few thou- 


sand babies to us? The blame will 
rest on the Americans if they let the 
babies die rather than give up West 
Berlin. Look, by tonight German 
mothers will be trying to save their 
precious brats by begging the Ameri- 
cans to clear out. I ask you, can these 
soft-hearted blockheads stand up 
against the cry of babies for milk?” 

Meanwhile, in West Berlin, U. S. 
General Lucius B. Clay was discuss- 
ing the blockade with French and 
British commanders. “You are per- 
fectly right. The children come first. 
I would rather lose Berlin than let 
any of them perish.” 

“In 10 days,” said one Allied officer 
grimly, “many of them will die, un- 
less they get milk.” 

“We have stored enough canned 


milk to last until we can bring more 
by plane,” replied General Clay. “I 
believe we can organize an ‘air lift’ 
that will save the babies and hold 
West Berlin, too.” 

“I pray God we can,” sighed a 
British officer. “Yet I wonder. Can 
we really supply almost three million 
people by air? Can we fly in enough 
food to keep them from starving and 
enough coal to keep them from 
freezing? And can we do it in time? 
It seems a superhuman task.” 

“It is,” replied General Clay. “I 
grant you, it has never been tried. 
But when our flyers know that their 
job is to save Berlin's children, their 
endurance will be—I'm sure of it— 
superhuman.” 

For nearly a year devoted airmen 
kept Berlin's life line open. They 
risked their lives, flying in good 
weather and bad, around the clock. 
Some crashed and died. But in the 
end the Communists gave «ap and 
ended the blockade. 

In freedom’s cause, the men of 
the Berlin air lift said with deeds: 
“Greater love has no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 


friends.” 


(For news of another blow struck 
for freedom in Berlin, turn page.) 
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The Voice of Freedom 


PLACE: East Berlin. 

DATE: June 17, 1953. 

A Russian tank rumbled straight 
at the unarmed people in the street. 
One man grabbed a broken timber 
Giving a mighty thrust, he jammed 
it at the tank and knocketl off the 
treads. 

With nothing but his bare hands 
and a piece of wood, this German 
worker had stalled a Soviet tank! 

“He tore a hole in the ‘iron cur- 
tain’ that will never be repaired,” 
said Harold Stassen, U. S. Mutual 
Security chief. 

An unknown worker had proved 
that free men can fight back, even 
against the mightiest tyranny on 
earth. His deed—and others (see 
photo)—showed that love of liberty 
still glows in the “silent lands” under 
Red rule. 

Eight years ago the Russians occu- 
pied East Germany, East Berlin, and 
most of Eastern Europe. They throt- 
tled every opposition party. They 
filled the schools with Red teachers 
and Red textbooks. They seized the 
factories and drove the people to 
work for the Red government. 

“Have the Reds killed the spirit of 
freedom, too?” the world wondered. 

On June 17 the world had its an- 


swer. The Voice of Freedom spoke 
like thunder in East Berlin. 

The day started, harmlessly enough, 
with a parade by workers protesting 
a Communist order to work harder. 
The parade turned into a riot. Mobs 
ripped down Soviet flags. The peaple 
fought the police. Rioters defied Rus- 
sian tanks. They shouted: “We want 
the Red government to resign! We 
want free elections! We want Ger- 
many united!” 

What a foolhardy, desperate thing 
to do! How hopeless for unarmed 
people to stand against Communist 
guns! The uprising failed, of course. 

Or did it fail? 

Just think what had happened! 
Workers — industrial workers — had 
staged a mass revolt against Commu- 
nist masters. Such a thing had never 
happened in a Communist country 
before, never in all the 36 years since 
the Reds grabbed control of Russia. 

The whole “Russian empire” in 
eastern Europe shivered from the 
shock. Strikes broke out in Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany. Soldiers 
brought in from Communist Poland 
refused to fire on East German 
rioters. Hungry people in Rumania 
demanded bread. In Albania and 
Hungary, high Red leaders lost their 
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JUNE 17: East Berliners defiantly hurl paving stones at Russian tanks. 


jobs. Communists in the satellite 
countries pleaded: “Go back to your 
jobs, and we promise there'll be re- 
forms and better living conditions.” 
But the volcano of discontent still 
rumbled. 


THE FREE WORLD REPLIES 


How did the free world answer the 
Voice of Freedom that was shouting 
from behind the “iron curtain”? 

Said Konrad Adenauer, chancellor 
(prime minister) of the West Ger- 
man government: “I pledge that we 
will not rest until East Germans have 
freedom—until al] Germany is united 
again in peace and freedom.” 

A plea for a free and united Ger- 
many came, too, from the Western 
democracies (see page 15). 

There was help, too, for German 
refugees from communism. These 
refugees have been pouring into 
West Berlin at the rate of a thousand 
to three thousand a day. The U. S. 
Congress made it possible for many 
to emigrate to our shores (see page 
20). 

And help came for hungry bodies. 
The United States sent a free gift of 
$15,000,000 worth of food for the 
East Germans. 

“East Germany has plenty of food,” 
replied the Communists indignantly. 
But apparently East Germans thought 
differently. Hundreds of thousands 
of them swarmed into West Berlin 
to get food packages. They kept 
coming, though the Reds sometimes 
seized their packages and _threat- 
ened other punishment. Thousands 
came even after the Reds barred 
them from using the railroads. East 
Germans piled into old cars, or 
hitch-hiked, or trudged afoot into 
West Berlin. This “battle of food” 
left the Communists angry and baf- 
fled—and the food got through. 

And on September 6 the Commu- 
nists got another lesson in how free- 
dom works. The free people of West 


polls in a dem- 


Germany went to the 
ocratic election to choose a new par- 
liament. In East Germany there are 
“elections,” too—but with only one 
party, one slate of candidates, and 


hardly anybody daring to vote “no.” 
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Germany 
Today 


A land of busy 

industries . . . 
West Germany's huge fac- 
tories are running full blast, 
producing 2% times as much 
as in 1948 (see table, page 
15). East Germany is hastily 
building new industries, In 
photo, German metal work- 
ers are pouring a casting. 


... split by the “iron 
curtain”... 
Here, on the boundary be- 


-BbIES HAETE... 


afc 


Germany, the “iron curtain” 
is a high wire fence. Once 
these neighbors chatted 
over a cup of coffee in one 
another's gardens. Now 
they can only meet for a 
Sunday afternoon chat 
through the fence. The 
sign says: “You are leaving 
the American sector” (of 
Berlin), in English, Rus- 
sian, French, and German. 


AMEPHK HCOKOK 3C tween West Berlin and East 
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. « - and, on the Com- 
munist side, seething 
with discontent. 


During the June 17 riots in 
Red East Berlin (see pre- 
ceding page) workers 
ripped down border signs 
between East and West 
Berlin. This sign originally 
read: “End of the Demo- 
cratic Zone.” In the upside- 
down Red lingo, “demo- 
cratic” means “communist.” 
So the message of these 
workers seems to be— 
“THE END OF 
COMMUNISM"! 


United Prose Turn page for Germany's history 
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Thrice-Born 
Nation 


BEFORE 1871 the Germans lived in dozens 
of little kingdoms and princedoms. But many 
Germans in those days (just like today!) 
wanted a united nation for all Germans. 
Prussia at that time was the strongest of the 
German states. Led by its great chancellor 
(prime minister), Otto von Bismarck, Prussia 
conquered Austria and France. The other Ger- 
man states agreed to unite under Prussia’s 
leadership. In 1871, the king of Prussia was 
crowned emperor of Germany. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE built huge indus- 
tries and mighty armed forces. It grabbed 
colonies in Africa and the Far East. In 1914, 
seeking new worlds to conquer, the Germans 
invaded France. Allies, including the U. S., 
sprang to France’s aid. World War I ended in 
1918, with the German Empire destroyed. A 
new Germany was born—a republic, with 
democratic elections and a president. But the 
Germans were not happy. They were bitter at 
their defeat. They felt they were outcasts from 
the family of nations. Many Germans had no 
jobs. Millions of voters gave their support to 
a new “National Socialist” (Nazi) party. Its 
leader, Adolf Hitler, promised to restore Ger- 
many’s vanished glery. He was appointed 
chancellor, and made himself dictator. His 
followers beat up Jews, threw opponents into 
jail, bullied neighboring countries. In 1939 the 
Nazi armies invaded Poland. 


WORLD WAR ITI ended in 1945. Again, an 
international alliance crushed Germany. The 
country was divided up. Mast of it (black 
areas on map) became occupation zones of 
the four allies that had led the fight against 
Hitler. The Russians sealed off their zone be- 
hind an “iron curtain,” halted trade, and re- 
fused to cooperate in writing a peace treaty 
for Germany. The U. S., Britain, and France 
decided something must be done to get Ger- 
many running again. In 1949 they united their 
three occupation zones into a new nation-in- 
the-making: the German Federal Republic. 
Russia replied by organizing a Communist 
government in the Russian occupation zone. 
So the German nation was born for a third 
time—as twins! (See page 16 





Germanp—THE PRESENT 


Europe’s ‘‘New Korea’’? 


HEY’VE stopped fighting in Ko- 

rea (see page 7). But will the 
battle between the free world and 
the Communist world flare up some- 
where else? In Europe, perhaps? 
Will Germany prove to be “another 
Korea”? 

Like Korea, Germany is a nation 
torn in two. Like Korea, Germany is 
half free, half Communist. 

But many observers say: “Ger- 
many is worth half a dozen Koreas.” 
They mean that, in Germany, the 
free world struggles for even higher 
stakes than those we fought for in 
Korea. Here's why: 


1. Location 

Look at the map of Europe. There's 
Germany—right at the heart of that 
rich continent. Roads and railroads 
and rivers and canals radiate to all 
the neighboring lands. In time of 
peace, those routes carry a bustling 
trade. Europe needs that trade in 
order to prosper. And in time of war, 
those same routes often have become 
pathways for invading armies. 


2. Manpower 

Put. East and West Germany to- 
gether (as our Government wants 
to do), and you would have a nation 
of 70,000,000 people. Then there 
would be more Germans than people 
of any other European nation except 
Russia. Not only are there a lot of 
Germans—but they are also well 
trained, well educated, well disci- 
plined. They make skilled workers— 
and skilled warriors. 


3. Production-power 


The Germans have some of. the 
biggest and best industries in the 


WEST GERMANY VS. EAST 
Steel Coal 


Food 


world. Only the U. S., Russia, and 
Britain outproduce the Germans. 
We smashed Germany’s production- 
power in World War II. But, as the 
table below shows, German industry 
and trade have risen from the ashes 
until they rank near the top in West- 
ern Europe. 

The Russians are scheming to get 
control of all Germany—or at least, 
to keep the Western nations from 
getting any help from West Ger- 
many. The Russians know that mil- 
lions of Germans—including’ West 
Germans—are bitter to see their 
“fatherland” divided. To these Ger- 
mans, just about the most important 
thing in the world is to put Germany 
back together again. The Russians 
say to them: “If you stay out of an 
alliance with the Western nations, 
we'll help reunite Germany into one 
nation again.” 

What are the Western nations 
doing to win Germany for the free 
world? 


1. EUROPEAN UNITY 


What is West Germany's best hope 
for prosperity and peace? The West- 
ern allies believe this lies in German 
cooperation with Western Europe. 
West Germany has already combined 
its steel and coal industries with 
those of its neighbors, under the 
“Schuman Plan.” Now the U. S. is 
trying to get these same neighbors 
(Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg) 
to form a united “European Army” 
(European Defense Community). 
This would be part of the NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion ) forces that are being developed 


to defend Europe against Commu- 
nist aggression. 


2. “PEACE CONTRACT” 


The West Germans aren't too 
eager to rearm for a “European 
Army.” To win their help, the U. S., 
Britain, and France in 1952 signed 
a set of agreements with West Ger- 
many. This so-called “peace contract” 
will give the West Germans almost 
full self-government. The “peace 
contract” is a substitute for an all- 
Germany peace treaty. The treaty 
can't be written until the Russians, 
who run East Germany, cooperate. 


3. REUNITING GERMANY 

This summer (see page 10) the 
U. S., Britain, and France invited 
Russia to a meeting to discuss re- 
uniting Germany. We insist that free 
elections be held in both East and 
West Germany. (We're sure the 
Communists would lose in a free 
election.) The Russians agreed to 
the meeting, but with so many “ifs” 
and “buts” that, at our press time, it 
was still doubtful whether the meet- 
ing would. be held. 

The West German parliament has 
approved the “peace contract” and 
the “European Army.” But the Ger- 
man Supreme Court must rule on 
whether they are legal under the 
West German constitution. France 
hasn't ratified either agreement. 
Some observers think she never will. 

What would happen then? Would 
the U. S. rearm Germany anyway? 
Would the Germans look to Russia 
for help? : 
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Percentages Based on Pre-War Production 








Population (in millions) 
Steel Output (millions of tons) 18 
Coal Output (milions of tons) 
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1952 Figures; Data from United Nations 
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In Free Germany... 





The German Federal Republic (West Germany) 
is 10 times as thickly settled as the U. S. Area is 95,000 
square miles. The population of nearly 50,000,000 in- 
cludes 10,200,000 refugees. About half came from for- 
mer German territory now held by Communist Poland, 
and a million fled from East Germany. 





Like a toboggan slide, the land slopes downward 
from the high Alps on the south across a central hill 
region, and fans out in a plain near the North Sea. 





The climate is mild, especially in the north. Westerly 
winds blow in from the North Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The winds bring ample rain for crops and keep 
summers cool. Winters are chilly and snowy (remem- 
ber, Germany is as far north as Canada). 





Ages ago glaciers scoured the land and left a thin, 
sandy, infertile soil. German farmers wring crops from 
this soil by hard work and tons of fertilizer. Chief 
crops are wheat, rye, feed grains, potatoes, nd sugar 
beets.: But for many years Germany hasn't been able 
to feed itself from its own farm lands. West Germans 
raise only 60 per cent of their food themselves. The 
rest they must buy from abroad, with funds earned 
chiefly from selling industrial goods and coal. 


— INDUSTRY 
Germany’s richest resources are her vast coal de- 
posits. Most of them lie in the industrial district of 
the Ruhr (see map). It turns out most of West Ger- 
many’s coal and steel, and a river of manufactured 
goods. At the end of World War II, West Germany's 
industry was badly damaged and nearly idle. Output 
is now about 1% times what it was in 1936. The U. S. 
has given Germany $4,000,000,000 in aid since 1945 
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How do they compare? 
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In Red Germany... 





The German Democratic Republic (as the Commu- 
nists call Russian-dominated East Germany) is only 
half as big as the West German state. With an area 
of 42,000 square miles, East Germany is about the size 
of Pennsylvania, but has nearly twice the population. 
Close to 20,000,000 people live in East Germany. 





East Germany is part of the great plain that covers 
north Europe from Russia to northern France. The 
countryside is flat with a sprinkling of low hills. 





The mild westerly sea winds have far to travel to 
reach East Germany and do not affect the climate quite 
so much as in West Germany. As you go east in Ger- 
many, summers are hotter and winters are colder. 
Enough rain falls for crops. 








When they seized East Germany, the Communists 
took away many large estates from their owners, 
divided them up, and passed out farm plots to about 
1,000,000 landless peasants. But the Red government 
demands a large share of the farmer’s crops. If he 
doesn’t hand it over, the government denies him farm 
machinery, fertilizer, and seed, and fines and taxes him 
heavily. In protest, many farmers hide or destroy crops. 
East Germans are short of food (see page 12). 





AND MINING - _ 

East German industrial production is far below West 
Germany’s. East Germany, however, has many air- 
plane, auto, rubber, textile, and machinery factories. 
Production is about 10 per cent above the 1936 level. 
Also in East Germany are the world’s largest deposits 
of potash (useful for fertilizer and in chemical in- 
dustries ). Near the border of Czechoslovakia uranium 
is mined—to make atom bombs for Russia. 





Cowboy from Germany 


By CLAUS SCHWAB 


F you were out West last summer, 

you might have seen a strange 
sight—a German cowpuncher! Me, 
Claus Schwab, 16, of Western Ger- 
many, riding a horse over the range, 
rounding up stray cattle owned by a 
Montana rancher! Here’s how it hap- 
pened. 

Last year I was chosen as one of 
about 60 farm teen-agers from West 
Germany to visit the U. S. under a 
program sponsored by the National 
Grange, an organization of U. S. 
farmers. The Grange arranged for 
each teen-ager to live a year with 
a U. S. farm family and attend a 
U. S. school. 


CATTLE HERDING 

During 1952-53 I lived with the 
family of W. D. McDaniel, who runs 
a 300-acre ranch in Moiese, Montana. 
| helped him “ride herd” on his 50 
head of cattle and his 500 sheep. 
I was amazed at the powerful 
machines he used—trucks, tractors, 
and hay balers and stackers. Of the 
22 farmers in my village in West 
Germany, only four have tractors. I 
think U. S. farmers are very ad- 
vanced. 

But we Germans are more careful 
to avoid waste. Once I saw a U. S. 
farmer drive a truck over his grain 
field, leaving tracks of flattened grain. 
4 German farmer would never do 
that. If a chicken hops across his 
field, he goes after it with a stick! 

The West German farmer knows 
that every grain kernel he grows is 
badly needed. My country is only 
two-thirds the size of Montana. Yet 
it has nearly 100 times as many 
people—about 50,000,000 in all. You 
can imagine the job our farmers face, 
with all those mouths to feed. 

During my year in the U. S, I 
attended Charlo (Montana) High 


School. 


What a difference from school life 
back in Germany! There, we go to 
school six days a week and take 
about 15 subjects. My school is a 
public school, but my parents pay 
about $65 a year in tuition fees fér 
me, and buy books and supplies. (In 
some parts of West Germany, public 
schools are free.) In Germany we 
have no classroom news magazines 
like World Week, no student coun- 
cils, and no clubs for “after-school” 
hours. 

In the U. S., when the bell rings, 
students rush out of class even 
though the teacher may be still 
speaking. If we did that in Germany 
we'd probably be expelled for dis- 
respect! In the U. S., students shout 
“Hi!” when they meet a teacher on 
the street. In Germany we hardly 
dare speak to a teacher outside of 
class. German students must stand 
up when a teacher enters the room. 

Youth in the U. S. enjoys much 
freedom compared to German youth. 
fri Germany, I went dancing about 
once a year; in Montana, I went 
once a week. Like most German 
fathers, mine is very strict. He 
doesn’t allow me to go out by my- 
self on Sundays. That day is reserved 


for family outings, such as a walk, 


in the woods to pick wild straw- 
berries and mushrooms or a trip to 
a soccer game. 

Our little village of Guckingen 
nestles in a wooded region close to 
the city of Coblenz and the Valley 
of the Rhine, Germany's greatest 
river. Often I go out in the forests 
with a team of horses to gather kin- 
dling wood for the big iron stove 
that heats our house. 


700-YEAR-OLD HOME 
Our house is 700 years old! It was 
once the village inf and has four 
rooms, a stone floor, and walls made 


Phote by Wib pare 
Claus, the “cowboy.” His address is: 
Romerstr. 90/11 Coblenz, Germany. 


of cow manure, straw and mud, all 
plastered together. The cool cellar is 
our “refrigerator” where my mother 
keeps cheese and butter. My father 
works for the government as a clerk 
in the roads department. I have two 
brothers, Gotz, 13, and Heinz, 7, 
and a sister, Ufsula, 10. 

At home, I spend my spare time 
doing homework (three hours a 
day ), swimming, in the river (in the 
summer ), and skiing (in the winter). 
Often I go to bed early and read 
myself to sleep. Few German youths 
have part-time jobs to eartyspending 
money after school. Thére aren't 
enough jobs for the adults who want 
to work. 

I'm glad I had the chance to see 
the U. S. at first hand. Once, I looked 
on all Americans as enemies. During 
World War II my father was a sol- 
dier in the German army and fought 
against Americans. I retaember 
watching the big guns roll by when 
an American army captured my vil- 
lage in 1945. 

I hope for world peace. Two years 
ago I attended a youth camp with 
8,000 teen-agers from all over 
Europe. There, German kids, French 
kids; Italian kids had fun together, 
joked together, made friends together. 
If all governments would let people 
meet freely, as we do under the 
Grange program, I don’t think we'd 
have wars. 


END OF UNITON @ermany 





Look Magazine 


HOT ROD COURT, Maine Township High (Des Plaines, Hl.): 
student jury tries a minor violator of school traffic code. 


STUDENT COUNCIL of Patrick Henry High, Cleveland, O. 


cae 


campaigns against teen-age vandalism in school neighborhood. 


Wide Wort 


HORN-TOOTERS of Centennial High, Decatur, Ill., sere- 
nade the home-town voters to the polls on Election Day. 


a 


“Count on Us!” 


Teens build a better U. S. A. 


O teen-agers inake good citizens? 

World Week will bring you a week-by-week answer 
to that question. In each issue, under this “Good Citizens 
at Work” heading, you'll read about a real-life citizen- 
ship project of some group of U. S. teens. 

Once in a while you meet a Mr. Fullergloom who 
moans that today’s young people are “flighty,” thought- 
less, irresponsible. Tell him about these facts of teen- 
age life: 

—On their own, a group of high schoolers in West- 
wood, N. J., raised $12,000 to help build a badly-needed 
hospital. 

—When a tornado wrecked Bald Knob, Arkansas, 
teen-agers worked night and day helping the Red Cross 
feed, clothe, and shelter storm victims. 

—High schoolers in Cleveland, Ohio, waged a suc- 
cessful campaign against teen-age pilfering and van- 
dalism. 

—Teens of an Illinois high school organized a “hot 
rod court” that made the school neighborhood safer by 
enforcing rules against dangerous student driving. 

—A high school class in Monmouth, III, led a “Get Out 
the Vote” drive (using handbills, posters, broadcasts, 
newspaper articles, phone calls, door-to-door appeals, 
and baby-sitting services). (The turnout of voters was 
the biggest in the town’s history. ) 

Think of almost any job that helps build a better 
community and—somewhere in this broad U. S. A.— 
you'll find a group of teen-agers doing it. 

They plant trees to restore burned-out forestlands, 
form cleanup squads to spruce up theirhome towns and 
schools, go out on patrol to discourage jaywalking on 
city streets. They sponsor “welcome stranger” clubs 
for students new to high school, raise funds to send 
food and farm tools to needy families abroad, hunt 
down and remove accident and fire hazards in neigh- 


horhood homes 


TEEN GOOD TURNS 
leen-age citizens are quick with a “good turn,” too. 
Youths of a New Jersey town staged a musical show to 
raise money for medical aid to a fellow teen-ager who 
lost a leg in a train accident. The class of 53 at Charlotte 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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(Mich.) High gave up a trip to Washington, D. C., to 
pay for a new hospital room in memory of three class- 
mates killed in an auto accident. 

These teens know that learning citizenship is more 
than studying a textbook. It’s action—pitching in to do 
YOUR bit to help make democracy work. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Teen-age “hams” (amateur radio operators) relay 
emergency messages from disaster-struck areas over 
their home-made radio~sets. Teen-age civil defense 
workers man “lookout” posts as skywatchers, alert to 
spot unknown planes. Teen-age Red Cross workers ride 
“bloodmobiles” helping to collect the precious red fluid 
that saved soldiers’ lives in Korea. Teen-age firdéfnen 
answer alarms along with adult volunteers in several 
U. S. towns. (In Spencer, W. Va.¢teen-agers operate the 
town’s only fire department! ) 

These teens aren't “good citizens” for pay—but they 
find there are other rewards. “Good-citizen work gives 
us a chance to work together and ‘put over’ an idea of 
our own,” says a teen from Hannibal, Ohio, High. 
“It lets us get a head start on learning to live and work 
together,” puts in a San Francisco youth. 


“YOU FEEL GOOD” 


World Week once asked a Junior Red Cross worker 
from New York what he got out of his job. “A teen-ager 
often feels that everybody takes care of him and that 
he doesn’t do his share,” said the 16-year-old. “This 
work gives you a chance to do something worth-while. 
You feel good.” 

You can be a “good citizen at work,” too. Join your 
classmates in citizenship projects for a better high 
school. Take part in your home-town campaigns to get 
out the vote, organize better recreation facilities, im- 
prove health. Enter into the citizen- building - programs 
of your youth organization—such as the “Y,” the Boy 
and Girl Scouts, 4-H and Future Farmers at America 
clubs, Junior Red Cross, and others. 

President Eisenhower recently said.in a message to 
U. S. youth: “To be a good American is the most, im- 
portant job that will ever confront you. But essentially 
it is nothing more than being a good member of your 
community.” 

How about you? Are you a good citizen? Rate your- 
self on the chart at right.—Bos STEARNs. 
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How’s Your Citizenship? 


September 17 is “Citizenship Day”—a good time for each 
one of us to take stock of our own citizenship attitudes and 
actions. If you can’t truthfully put a check in the “Yes!” box 
at the end of each of these questions—well, you have-a 
“self-improvement” project cut out for you during this 
school year. 


1. Do you realize how lucky you are to be a citizen of 
the U. S. with the right to live as a free citizen of a demo- 
cratic government? ’ YES! [1 


2. Do you know your U. S. history—how earlier Amer- 
icans toiled to create the free way of life that you enjoy? 


YES! 7 


3. Do you know your U. S. Constitution—and your home 
state constitution? YES! [J 


4. In time of national emergency, are you ready for extra 
sacrifice and service to aid your country? YES! [J 


5. Are you prepared to speak up for democracy against 
doubters who scoff at our form of government? YES! [] 


6. Do you “keep up with the news” on current problems 
of your home town, state, and nation? YES! [ 


7. Before making up your mind on an issue, do you 
make sure to get all the facts and think them through? 
YES! [J 


8. Do you respect the rights, feelings, and ideas of others, 
even though they may differ from you in religion, color, 
nationality, customs, and beliefs? YES! [J 


9. Do you play fair—in tests, in sports, in your relations 


with others? YES! [9 


10. Do you join other teen-agers in projects to build a 
better school, home town, state, and nation? YES! [7 


What other avestions would you propose as tests 
of good citizenship? Send your suggestions to 
World Week's “Say What You Please” column. 





NEW WORLD WEEK AWARD»: 0000 Vm mR 


Here's what a teen-ager wrote World Week recently: 

“Let one small group, or perhaps one lone teen-ager, 
do something wrong, maybe deflate a tire on a car, 
break a window, speed along a highway, get into a 
scrap, and you will find the story on the-front page of 
every newspaper. This publicity doesn’t bring shame 
to the culprits but makes them seem big in the eyes of 
some other teen-agers. On the other hand, there are 
many youth groups all over the country doing good 
work, but they are seldom mentioned in the papers.” 

In its “Good Citizens at Work” series, World Week 
carries out one of the basic purposes of*Scholastic Maga- 
zines—to recognize the civic achievements of U. S. 
youth. The projects mentioned in the article “Count 
on Us”—and many more—were reported in all their excit- 


ing details in previous articles in our “Good Citizens 
at Work” series. During this school year World Week 
will tell about other outstanding jobs of citizenship 
done by U. S. teen-agers. 

As additional recognition, World Week is launching 
its new American Citizenship Award. This will be a 
printed certificate, presenting World Week's congratula- 


tions for “good-citizen” jobs well done. Each youth 
group whose project is described in “Good Citizens at 
Work” will receive the Award. 

How about your town—your school—your club? Do 
you know of a “good-citizen” project that deserves to 
be better known? Write us about it. Help World Week 
prove to the world that today’s teens are top-notch 
American citizens! 





What Congress Did 


The most important laws passed at the first session of the 83rd Congress, 


Jan. 3-Aug. 4. Congress is scheduled to reconvene Jan. 6, 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


IMMIGRATION } 
Action—Authorized 214,000 refugees, chiefly Euro- 
peans who fled from Communist lands, to enter 
the U. S:; during the next 3% years. (This number 
is in addition to the 154,657 immigrants—the 
“quota” limit—allowed annually from the Eastern 
Hemisphere under the McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration law. There is no “quota” limit on immigra- 
tion from the Western Hemisphere to the United 
States. 
What's Behind It—The largest share of extra immi- 
grants would come from West Germany, which is 
overcrowded with refugees (see page 16). 


FOREIGN AID 
Action—Appropriated 6 2/3 billion dollars. (This 
is 2/3 billion less than Eisenhower requested. ) 
What's Behind It—Funds are used chiefly to help 
friendly nations build up defenses. (For Korean 
aid bill, see page 30.) 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS LAW 
Action—Extended the law to June, 1954. 
What’s Behind It—Law permits President to cut 
U. S. tariffs in return for cuts in other nation’s 
tariffs on U. S. goods. 


SURPLUS FOOD 

Actions—(1) Provided a million tons of wheat to 
relieve famine in West Pakistan. 

(2) Gave President power to send 100 million 
dollars worth of surplus foods to needy nations 
between now and March, 1954. 

What's Behind It—U. S. hopes to relieve suffering 
and win friends abroad with gifts from our huge 
stock of crop surpluses, bought by U. S$. Govern- 
ment under farm price-support program: 


TAXES AND SPENDING 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 

Action—Extended six months, to December 31. 

What’s Behind It—This is a tax on corporation 
profits above a certain amount, figured by a com- 
plicated formula. The tax, levied to get funds for 
Korean War, was originally scheduled to expire 
June 30, 1953. Eisenhower asked that it be ex- 
tended to help meet estimated five billion dollar 
deficit in Government budget. 


MOVIE ADMISSIONS TAX 


Action—vVoted to abolish 20 per cent tax on’ admis- 
sions to movie theatres. 


What's Behind It—Movie operators pleaded that 
TV competition was ruining them. The President. 
however, said it was not fair for this one group to 
get tax relief before others. He did not sign the 
bill. Therefore, it died through a “pocket veto.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COSTS 

Action—34 1] /3 billions appropriated. 

What's Behind It—This sum was 1% billions less 
than Eisenhower asked for armed forces, and six 
billions less than former President Truman asked. 
Most of reductions from Truman budget were in 
funds for Air Force. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


UNDERWATER RESOURCES 

Actions—(1) Gave ownership of undersea land and 
resources to the adjoining states, within their “his- 
toric boundaries” (ranging from three to 10% miles 
at sea). 

(2) Left it up to Federal Government, through 
leases, to develop resources of Continental Shelf 
beyond state “historic boundaries.” 

What’s Behind It—The Continental Shelf is the rim 
of offshore land (three to 150 miles wide) where 
the ocean is less than 600 feet deep. Beyond this 
point there is a steep drop-off to the ocean depths. 
The Continental Shelf contains such resources as 
oil, natural gas, and sulfur. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


NEW CABINET DEPARTMENT 
Action—Approved creation of Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare. 
What’s Behind: It—Combines Office of Education 
Social Security, and Federal health services 


FLAG DISPLAY 
Action—Provided that U. S. Hag must always fly in 
a superior position to any other flag. 
What's Behind It—-Law does not apply to display 
of U. N. flag in higher position at the U. N., nor to 


flag displays on foreign soil 


WHAT CONGRESS LEFT UNDONE 


Increasing national debt limit—raising postal 
rates—amending Taft-Hartley labor relations law 

statehood for Hawaii (and Alaska )—“home rule” 
for District of Columbia—increasing ~ amber of 
occupations “covered by Social Security—changes 
in McCarran-Walter immigration law—U. S. co- 
operation with Canada in hnilding St. Lawrence 


Seaway. 





AMERICA’S FAST-GROWING ECONOMIC POWER 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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Charts from New York Timer 


Will the Korean truce put the brakes on U. S$. economic growth? (Can you read index numbers in left chart? If not, see below.) 


AFTER KOREA: 


How will the truce affect us in America? 


O THE shooting stopped in Korea. 
We noticed some changes. The 
newspapers stopped printing cas- 
ualty lists. The names and numbers 
of military units going to and from 
the Far East were no longer secret. 
Tasting freedom after months (or 
years) in Communist camps, freed 
war prisoners filtered back to their 
homes. An anxious load lifted from 
the hearts of many thousands of 
American families with sors or hus- 
bands in Korea. No longer did they 
live in dread of a telegram with the 
ominous words: “We regret to in- 
form you...” 
When World War I and World 
War II ended, wild rejoicing swept 
the country. Nothing like that hap- 


pened July 26, when the Korean 
truce was signed. The nation listened 
soberly as President Eisenhower 
said: “We have won an armistice on 
a single battleground, not peace in 
the world.” 


DEFENSE—IN KOREA 


Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said: “We shail not reduce 
our strength in Korea until future 
events show that this is prudent.” 
Observers predict that we'll keep 
perhaps 300,000 men in Korea indefi- 
nitely. 

During the Korean War soldiers 
were brought home under a “point 
system.” The more time they spent 
on the fighting front, the faster they 





INDEX NUMBERS 


You will find many graphs, charts, and tables in which index num- 
bers are used. This is one way of making a comparison. That is what 
is being done in the left-hand chart above: 

First ask yourself: “What is the subject of the graph?” You see 
that it is “industrial production’—the output of U. S. industries. 

Next, ask yourself: “What am | comparing with what?” Yqu are 
comparing each year for which there is o black bar with the aver- 
age yearly industrial production of the five yeors 1935 through 
1939 (see top of chart). In order to use 1935-39 output more con- 
veniently as a “measuring stick,” it is given the index number 100. 
The scale of other index numbers appears at the left and right sides 


of the graph. 


Take the year 1950. You see that the index number is 200. That 
is just twice 100. Therefore U. S. industries in 1950 were turning out 
twice as much as in the 1935-39 period. 

What is the index number for 1953? What does this show about 
the growth of industrial production since 1950? Since pre-World 


War Il days? 


piled up “points” and the quicker 
they came home. But after October | 
this system ends. Then soldiers will 
be sent to Korea for a definite period 
of 16 months. 


DEFENSE—IN EUROPE 


In Europe we face a great threat 
of Communist aggression. We're try- 
ing to block that by building up a 
united armed force that includes 
both Americans and Europeans. This 
is being done through NATO (North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization). In 
July General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
supreme commander of NATO, told 
Congress that the Communists are 
superior to NATO in land troops, 
warplanes, and submarines. He said 
the build-up of our forces in Europe 
must continue. 


DEFENSE—U. 8S. FORCES 

“I know of no change of attitude 
on the part of the Soviet Union 
which would give us any reason to 
slow down our preparedness pro- 
gram.” So said a man who should 
know—General Omar N. Bradley. He 
has just retired from the nation’s top 
military job, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

We now have about three and a 
half million men in the armed forces. 
This won't drop much. It's believed 
that our Government plans to keep 
about three million men in uniform 
at all times. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Beauty for Sale 


6s{\VERY girl should know some- 

thing about beauty culture. 
She needs‘to know how to choose the 
right make-up and how to apply it 
skillfully. She should take good care 
of her hair. It’s still ‘woman's crown- 
ing glory,’ you know!” 

This advice comes from Claire 
Balaran. She is a successful New 
York City hair stylist, although she 
is only 25 years old. This is a real 
achievement in a field where com- 
petition from male hair stylists is 
keen. 

Claire discovered her career while 
she was a student at Manhattan High 
School, in New York. “Ouf school 
had a course in dress designing and 
I signed up for it,” she explained. 
“I also took a class in hair styling 
and liked the work. After that I 
switched to a course in beauty cul- 
ture.” 


LAUNCHING HER CAREER 


Part of each school day Claire 
worked in the school’s beauty salon 
—waving hair, giving permanent 
waves, shampooing, tinting. She 
found a part-time job in a neighbor- 
hood beauty salon, where she did 
shampooing. By going to high school 
the year around, Claire finished the 
beauty-culture course in two years 
instead of the usual three years. 

When she graduated from high 
school in 1945, Claire found a job in 
a beauty shop on Madison Avenue 
in New York. She worked 40 hours 
a week for $25 plus tips. In 1946 she 
transferred to the Richard Hudnut 
Salon on Fifth Avenue. 

For the next three years Claire 
gave manicures and shampoos. She 
received $38.50 a week plus tips. In 
1949 she helped develop the chil- 
dren’s department. 

A few months ago she accepted a 
position as hair stylist at the D. J. 
Brown salon. She now earns around 
$75 a week in salary, commission, 
and tips. 


“Will kits for home permanents 
and for home tinting of hair ruin the 
beauty-culture business?” we asked 
Claire. 

“These home kits are making an 
important contribution to beauty,” 
she said. “They are making it pos- 
sible for every woman to be well 
groomed. But women will still need 
the advice of expert beauticians for 
such matters as hair styling and type 
of make-up to use. 


A GROWING FIELD 


“Many women will continue to 
visit their local beauty parlors reg- 
ularly. As a matter of fact, the beauty 
business is expanding at a fast pace. 
Many women run homes and work, 
too. They want to look their best at 
all times. They have the money to 
buy the best beauty products on the 
market and to go to a good beauty 
shop. Beginners with talent and cre- 
ative ability will find that there are 
always people who'll pay well for 
their services.” 

Claire Balaran was fortunate to 
attend a high school with a course 
in beauty culture. What if there had 
been no beauty-culture course at her 
school? 

Here’s what we'd recommend for 
such a situation: 

1. Take the general high school 
course. The more education you have 
the better. Your customers may in- 
clude the leading women of your 
community. You'll be expected to 
carry on an intelligent conversation. 
( Beware of gossiping, though. ) Cus- 
tomers are impressed by beauty 
operators who speak good English. 

Math, bookkeeping, and possibly 
typewriting are important if you ex- 
pect to own your own beauty busi- 
ness. You'll have books to keep and 
business letters to write. You'll also 
be wise to take courses in art (for 
color combinations ) and in dress de- 
signing and sewing. 


Claire Balaran adjusts a hairdo. 


2. After you've graduated from 
high school, enroll at a good beauty 
school near your home. Ask local 
beauty operators for the names of 
the best schools in the area. The local 
beauty experts can tell you about 
the courses you'll have to take and 
the cost. 

3. Take the state examination, so 
that you can become a licensed 
beauty operator. 

Here are the leading requirements 
for a successful beauty operator: 

1. Personality. A pleasant, helpful 
attitude, good manners, and correct 
speech help a beauty operator to 
make a good impression. 

2. Good health. The work of a 
beauty operator is often tiring. Usu- 
ally the beautician is on her feet 
while at work. She needs calm nerves 
to deal with all types of customers. 
She must have strong hands and be 
able to use them skillfully. 

3. Good appearance. A_ beauty 
operator should be well groomed at 
all times. Women have confidence 
that a beautician who is attractive 
herself can help others to look their 
best. 

4. Artistic sense. A good artistic 
sense and an understanding of color 
combinations are important for the 
beauty operator. This helps in hair 
tinting and in make-up work. 

In medium-sized cities and the 
smaller communities most beauty 
shops are owned and operated by 
women. Sometimes the shop is con- 
nected with the manager’s home so 
that she can combine business with 
housekeeping. (Beauty culture is a 
good career to combine with home- 
making. ) 

In large cities many shops are 
owned and operated by men. 
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Gay Head 

Q. At the start of this semester 
one of my teachers put me in a seat 
across the aisle from a new girl. I 
don't know, but there’s something 
about her I like. Here’s my problem: 
So far, I've never taken an interest 
in girls. I'd like to ask this girl for a 
date, but I’m afraid something will 
vo wrong. What's your advice? 


A. Perhaps you've been interested 
in sports, spent your time with boys, 
und never have had much time for 
girls. Now you find yourself sitting 
next to one—and you suddenly real- 
ize she’s pretty nice. You'd like to 
date her—but how will you ask her? 
Where will you take her? What'll 
vou talk about? 

Since you sit next to her in school, 
you've probably made the begin- 
nings of a friendship with the girl 
across the aisle. If you haven't, start 
in right away! After your first “Hi!” 
in the morning, ask if she found last 
night’s assignment pretty tough, too 
-or compliment her on the oral re- 
port she made yesterday. Since she’s 
new to your school, she'll probably 
appreciate a welcoming hand. 

It won't be hard to work up to the 
point of finding out whether she’s 
seen the movie in “town this week, 


and asking her to go with you— 
“If you're not busy Saturday night, 
Judy, would you like to see Shane 
with me?” 

A movie date is a good beginning 
because you don’t have to talk too 
much, yet you've enough time before 
and after the show to learn more 
about Judy—thus picking up- odds 
and ends for future conversations. 

When you call for her before the 
movie, you'll probably meet her 
family, so you'll be able to find out 
what her father does and how old 
her kid brother is. Let's hope she'll 
oblige with a couple of good family 
stories then! Or you might talk about 
your favorite movies. 

After the movie, on the way home, 
you can chat about the picture, of 
course. And you can find out what 
common interests you and Judy have 
—whether she likes the same TV 
programs, sports, and books you do. 
Remember that you'll only have to 
supply half of the conversation, if 
she contributes her share, too. And 
once you hit on a favorite subject of 
hers, you.may find yourself doing 
more listening than talking! 


Q. The time I start to do my 


homework is also the time when my 


family settles down to watch our TV 
set, and I can't concentrate. It isn't 
fair to ask them to turn it off every 
night so I can study, but the noise 
seems to travel through the whole 
house. What should I do? 


A. First take a good second look 
around the house. Are you sure you 
can’t study in the kitchen or find an 
uncluttered corner in the house out 
of range of the TV noise? If there 
just isn't any place, this is a family 
problem—and not one that you can 
solve all by yourself. Hold a family 
council! That is, get together, all of 
you, each ready to air his own opin- 
ion on the subject, and all willing to 
settle the affair by democratic vote. 

You'll probably have to compro- 
mise. If both studying and TV- 
watching can’t go on successfully in 
your house at the same time, sched- 
ule them at different hours. Find out 
am television programs are the 
amily favorites. Offer to do your 
studying in the afternoon or even 
early in the morning on those days, 
if they'll keep things quiet for you 
on other nights. Or perhaps some 
nights the family could watch TV 
with the neighbors. 

In any case, it’s important that you 
and your family put your heads to- 
gether. There’s a way out of every 
problem if both sides really try! 


If yqu have a question which 
you would like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: 
Gay Head, World Week, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will 
be discussed in future columns. 





Double Steal 


During a game in Washington this 
season, Mickey Mantle of the New 


York Yankees slammed a 562-foot 
home run. The ball that made this 
record flight is now in baseball's Hall 
‘f Fame at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

The ball almost didn’t get there. 
Before being sent to Cooperstown, it 
was on display at the Yankee Sta- 
dium. One day the ball vanished. 

Not long afterward, three 10-year- 
old bovs brought it back They said 


they were returning it for two teen- 
agers Who had taken the ball from 
the display case. 

The 10-year-olds got free tickets 
to a night game. The ball went to 
Cooperstown. But how about the 
teen-agers? 

° o oO 

1. Did the older boys do a “smart” 
thing when they sent the 10-year- 
olds back with the ball? Would you 
applaud the teen-agers for being 
cautious and clever? Or do you think 
that if they'd had spunk and moral 
courage they would have brought it 
back themselves? What would you 
have said if they argued: “The Yan- 
kees got their ball back, didn’t they? 
Wasn't that the important thing? 
Why should we stick our necks out 


and maybe get punished when it 
wasnt necessary?” When you've 
done something wrong, should you 
tell the whole story and take the 
consequences? Are you ever justified 
in trying to weasel out of it? 

2. Were the teen-agers fair to the 
younger boys when they asked them 
to “pull their chestnuts out of ‘the 
fire”? Suppose the younger boys had 
gotten into trouble because their ex 
planation was misunderstood? 

3. Suppose the teen-agers argued 
“We really didn’t do anything wrong 
We just took the ball for a lark, and 
because we admire Mickey Mantle 
Anyway, we sent it back.” Does that 
lessen the blame? Is it ever right to 
take what isn’t yours—even tempo- 
rarily? 
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Say What You Please! 


(Continued from page 5) 


No good will result from the treat- 
ment of any one cause. We must make 
a concentrated effort for the elimina- 
tion of as many of the causes as pos- 
sible in order to make a more worth- 
while community. 

We believe that it wil! cost less to 
organize recreational centers than to 
build reform schools. 

Teen-agers that display disorderly 
behavior or commit acts of vandalism 
or violence should first be examined and 
screened by a physician or psychologist 
to determine any mental! or physica! 
reasons for their behavior. 

Each individual must be able to ad- 
just to his environment. Social workers 
or doctors may be able to help a teen- 
ager with his adjustment problems, 
even though he comes from a broken 
home and has been brought up most 
of his life in an environment of slum 
conditions. 

* Finally we come to the problem of 
leisure time. Recreational activities 
should be many and varied. There 
should be enough activities for every 
teen-ager in the community. We fur- 
ther believe that this should be a com 


munity project, including parents, re- 
ligious workers, social] workers, and 
school authorities. The supervision for 
these activities should come mainly 
from the older groups that have previ- 
ously excelled in these activities. We 
feel sure that if everyone in the com- 
munity would make a concentrated ef- 
fort, we could solve the twin problems 
of juvenile delinquency and vandalism. 

8th grade social studies class 

Rhodes School 

New York City 


Any other ideas on what to do about 
vandalism? What's the situation in your 
school or community?—Ed 


In connection with our “Science on 
the Farm” special issue last spring 
(April 22), we invited our readers to 
write on “Why I Like to Live in the 
Country” or “Why I Like to Live in the 
City.” Here are a few contrasting points 
of view: 


Dear Editor: 

The article on farms was very inter- 
esting. I live in the suburban area of 
our city. I prefer the suburban area be- 
cause you can reach the city in a few 
minutes. You also have enough room 
for a large yard and plenty of trees. 


In the city you don’t have much 
room, and it is too dirty and crowded. 
Lonnie Schmidt 
Oak Grove Jr. H. S 
Tampa, Florida 


Dear Editor: 

Why is it that in sports the “contami- 
nated smoggers” of the city beat the 
“air wickers” of the country? This is 
easy to explain. The country people eat, 
and after supper they sit around and 
talk on the party line about the terrible 
conditions in the city. The city beats 
the country by two miles, and by two 
meters in England. 

Stanley Brown 
North Side H. S. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

I have lived both in the country and 
city. In my opinion the preference de- 
pends on the personality of the indi- 
vidual. Many people would live no- 
where but the city while others are 
strictly “country style.” 

As for recreation, most cities offer a 
lot of recreation while rural areas, 
though improving, lag behind. 

Betty Hamilton 
Morgan Junior High School 
Ellensburg, Washington 
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. Page 1. 
. Our editor-in-chief 
(see masthead, p. 3). 
. Foray; attack. 
. Know —ur World. 
8. Largest continent, often 
in our news. 
. Metal-bearing rock. 
. Quick Look at the 
. Have you entered Scho- 
lastic __. Awards? 
. Initials of one of the 
Scholastic Magazines. 


2. Paddles for rowboats. 
3. Contend. 
. Initials of our assoc. 
field service director. 
. On account (abbr.). 
. We print many articles 
about this country. 
. Italy’s unit of money. 
. For advice on these, 
see page 23. 
. Subscribe to World 
Week this school ! 


word puzzle. 


Here’s World Week! 


By Donald Rezek, Wahoo (Nebr.) High School 
*® Starred werds refer to World Week 
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. To Your Good — 

. At the agevof. 

. Initials of our Good 
Citizens editor. 

. Ask Gay —___.. 

. In this way. 


9. German greeting, 


“ 


geht’s?” 

. Farm tool. 

. You and I. 

. World News in —._. 
. Initials of this magazine 
. Initials of our sports 
editor. 

. An unspecified amount. 
. The lion. 

. In U. S. Southwest, a 
narrow pass or defile. 

. Canadian Pacific (abbr.) 
. World _ (our name) 
. Use World Week in both 
of school year! 
at Work 


. John W 


12. These birds hoot. 
5. Direction from Frankfurt 


to Berlin, Germany. 
udebaker, 
our vice-president. 


21. Read World Week to 


find out what's ! 


. Owing. 
25. What we breathe. 
3. D's. 
. Objective case of thou. 
. ———». Would You Solve 


It? 

Say ____. You Please! 

Important German river 

Career Club gives you 
ational guidance. 


. Mischievous child. 
3. Farmers don't like it. 
7. Weeks (obsolete sp.). 
. Our publisher's initials. 


Irish god of the sea. 


3. Before noon. 


Warrant officer (abbr. ). 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzie, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World 
Week, 33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers in next week’s issue. 





Students! Parents! [Nis wondertul new 
Royal Portable is yours <f My JD2o0n 


New! Royal’s greatest portable! Just introduced—with many new improvements! 


>| . Tab Set, new Speed Spacer and Carriage Controls . . . 
Get better marks in school! plus famous ‘“‘Magic’’ Margin and ‘““Touch Control’’! 


Do your homework quicker So... go to your nearest Royal Portable dealer. Make 
the small down payment of only $9.95*—and then take 


and easier with this 18 months to pay. 
nine-ways-better typewriter! 


#Pius applicable taxes 


Get your FREE Royal bank... 
and start saving 20¢ a day! 


Your nearest Royal dealer has a bank for you . . . a mini- 
ature typewriter bank especially designed to help you save 
dimes, nickels and pennies so you can 

easily make those low payments on LF 
your new Royal Portable! You need 

save only 20c a day to enjoy the life- 

long advantages of owning the new 

Royal Portable Typewriter. Your at- 

tractive bank is FREE... so see 

your Royal dealer today! 


Here, at last, is your opportunity to own a brand- 
new Royal Portable Typewriter! You need one, for many 
reasons! First, school surveys show that students who 
type their schoolwork get better marks! And—every 
member of the family will find pleasure and profit in 
using the new Royal Portable . . . the office typewriter 
in portable size! 

It has so many sensational, exclusive features! Such as 
Speed Selector, Line Meter, Push Button Top, Visible 


Pete cece erence emmmeneeneseseses 
wee ewww ewe we we wweweseececces! 


= 


**Magic’’ and ‘’Touch Control'’ are registered trade-marks o yal Typewriter Company, Ine 


See Sept. 30 issue of Scholastic for 
complete details on Royal’s new An- ROYAL World’s No. I Portable 


nual Portable Typewriter Contest. 





























A Workbook Page for the Unit on Germany 


1. READ THE CARTOON 





)) oe as 


Green in Providence Journal 


Son 
j= “ 
A 
1 
) 


Ie. conn 


Write correct answer in blanks; underline correct 
choice in parentheses. 


What news event this summer inspired the cartoonist 


to make this drawing? —____ 








By drawing the battered phonograph, the cartoonist 
tried to give the impression that Red propaganda is 
(gloriously inspiring; highly original; a repetition of 
worn-out ideas ). 

How would you describe the dachshund’s attitude 


toward this propaganda? —-_>_ 


Where is the food coming from? — 


ll. GERMANY’S RISE AND FALL 
Fill in the blanks with the correct word or words. 
About 1870, the strongest German state was ______. 
EE 
other German states to form a united nation. During 
the years that followed, Germany seized colonies in 


. World War I began in the 





year __*__________. Germany invaded its neighbor on 


the west. _____., but finally lost the war. 


In the 1930's a dictator, __ rose to 
power in Germany. In World War II, Germany was 
again defeated and was divided into occupation zones 





held by the following nations: —— 


MI 2 Spar te) 


iil. DIVIDED GERMANY 


In blank, write E or W if statement refers to East 
or West Germany. Write E-W if it refers to both. 


— 1. It is one of the world’s leading manufacturing 


countries. 
2. The U. S. has sent much foreign aid there. 
3. It is run by Communists. 
. Many of its people want.a united Germany. 
5. It contains the industrial Ruhr region. 
__6. It produces uranium for Russia. 
. Its population is about 20,000,000. 


. It completely surrounds Berlin. 


IV. MAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 


__1. Germany is important in Europe for all these rea- 


sons except: (a) Germany has a large trade with 
neighboring countries; (b) Germany is one of the 
major industrial regions; (c) most Germans are 
Communists. 

2. All of these statements are true except: (a) mil- 
lions of Germans are bitter because their country 
is divided; (b) World War II smashed much of 
Germany’s industry; (c) Germany is larger than 
the U. S. 

3. West Germany has all these except: (a) thin soil; 
(b) dense population; (c) hot, dry climate. 

. In East Germany you would expect to find all the 
following except: (a) freedom of the press; (b) 
one-party elections; (c) Communist propaganda 


in schools. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


What events this summer show that there is unrest 
behind the “iron curtain’? How has our Government 
tried to take advantage of this unrest? What more could 
be done? (Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each 
item in Question II, 5 for each item in Questions III and 


IV. Total, 100. 





Get every picture 
you want 


These modern Kodak Cameras get you every 
shot you want—indoors and outdoors, day and 
night, in black-and-white or in color, too. You'll 
snap your friends at school, catch the tense 
moments at games, illustrate your term papers. 
See these Kodak Cameras at your dealer’s. 


nn: Ealing 


Kodak Duaflex Il Camera — Popular, 
double-lens camera with big hooded 
view finder. Takes 12—2'4 x 2'4 snaps 
per roll. Gets wonderful flash shots, 
finder. Gets flash pictures, too, too. Comes in two models. Kodak 
indoors or out, day or night. : Duafiex II with fixed focus Kodet — 
Takes 12 shots to the roll. Lens, $14.50; with Kodar Lens which 
Brownie Hawkeye Cam- focuses for close-ups, and simple guide 
for different light conditions, $22.30, 


era, $7.20. Accessor 
Flasholder, $4.00. y Accessory Flasholder, $4.25. 


Brownie Hawkeye Camera— 
Sturdy and handsome. Gets won- 
derful snaps. Big brilliant view 


Prices include Federal Tax 
where applicable and are subject 
to change without notice. 





Kodak Pony 828 Camera—Smart 
miniature for Kodachrome, Kodacolor, 
and black-and-white films. Has /,4.5 
lens and 1/200 shutter, $31.15. Kodak 
Pony 135 for Kodachrome and black- 
and-white films—same basic camera 
plus automatic film stop and counter, 
$35.75. Flasholder, $8.25. 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 


genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 


New, thrifty Duo-Pak holds two rolls of Kodak Verichrome 
Film for black-and-white snapshots. One for your camera 
one for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120 and 127. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





New Shrine 
for Americans 


N A few years, Americans will have 

a new and unique pilgrimage spot. 
High on a hill in central Georgia, an 
enormous “shrine of freedom” will arise. 

This gigantic “Hall of Our History” 
will be like no other memorial ever 
built, its sponsors say. Nowhere will 
there be so grand a structure dedicated 
to the preserving of a country’s history 
for all future generations. 

The “Hall of Our History” will be set 
in the midst of a 2,000-acre park, with 
terraces, lawns, and fountains. The 
park will cover the top of Pine Moun 
tain, about 70 miles south of Atlanta, 
Ga. 

In a pine grove at the heart of the 
park, enormous granite walls as high as 
a nine-story building will rise, roofless, 
to the open sky. Sculptured on these 
92-foot-high walls will be more than 
300 groups, representing the great men, 
great deeds, and great sayings en- 
shrined in our traditions of freedom. 
The only statues will be of Washington 
and Lincoln. 

When the visitor approaches the en- 
trance colonnade, he will see that the 
walls form a great rectangle, 415 feet 
long by 253 feet wide. On his left as 
he enters this court (see photo) he will 
find scenes of the Norsemen, Colum- 
bus, and other great explorers and dis- 
coverers of our early history. As he 
walks in a clockwise direction around 
the walls, the visitor will see the 
pageant of our history unrolling before 
him. The great spectacle wil! include 
scenes from the Revolution. the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, covered wagons 
moving westward, Daniel Webster de- 
livering his “union forever” speech, the 
Civil War, and later events through the 
period of World War I. The carved 
history will end there. Trustees of the 


Artist’s drawings of the future “Hall of Our 
History” memorial: left, the Pine Mountain, 
Ga., site; below, entrance to the roofless “Hall.” 


project say that we, the living genera- 
tion, are too close to the events of our 
own lives to be able to record them 
truly and fairly in imperishable stone. 

Eric Gugler, an architect, conceived 
the idea of the “Hall of Our History” 
15 years ago. He insisted that it must 
be on a grand scale. He argued: “No 
one would ever look at the Pyramids of 
Egypt if they were only 20 or 30 feet 
high.” 


The land once belonged to the late 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, who spent much 
time at nearby Warm Springs, Ga. He 
gave the site to Warm Springs Founda- 
tion, which turned it over to the State 


of Georgia. Georgia has now donated 
the land to Hall of Our History, Inc 
This non-profit organization includes 
many distinguished educators, states 
men, historians, and other leaders a: 
trustees and advisers. 

Good roads lead to Pine Mountain 
The climate is mild enough so that the 
memorial can be used the year round. 

The estimated $25,000,000 cost will 
be raised by gifts. The trustees hope 
for many small contributions from a 
large number of Americans. The plan 
is to break ground within two years, 
and complete the memorial in about 
10 vears. 





- CHAGRIN NIGHTY-NIGHT TRAPPED 
Joseph H. Craig Jr. Thomas A. Maran Cathleen Ann Duda 
911 SW Boulevard 25060 Lake Shore Blvd. 3426 Lowell Avenve 
Kansas City, Kansas Euclid, Ohio 


HERE'S Prige-(Uinmen9 PROOF OF 
SYLVANIA BLUE DOT FLASHBULB QUALITY 


los Angeles, California 


—— three outstanding pictures were all made Before you take another picture, buy a pack of 
with Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulbs. Notice how the new Sylvania Bantam 8 flashbulbs at your favor- 
clear and life-like they are. That’s because Sylvania ite photo counter. The pictures you get will be better 
flashbulbs bring “sunlight” to the lens. They give the than ever! 
right light for perfect pictures indoors, at night, on 
cloudy days. 
You can take fun-packed pictures like these of 
the gang at parties, dances, sports events, and at 
school, too. It’s easy! All you need is an inexpensive 
flash camera and a supply of easy-to-use Sylvania 
Blue Dot flashbulbs like the Bantam 8. 
The newest sensation of flash photography, the 
amazing Bantam 8 was scientifically designed to give 
top-notch results with YOUR camera, regardless of 
make. With one of these fine bulbs in your flashgun, 
you can shoot action like a press photographer, or 
portraits like a professional. 


= Superficod 
\f lomps 
| Projection 
Lamps Lamps 
; 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


LIGHTING - RADIO *: ELECTRONICS - TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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SEN. TAFT DIES 


“MR. REPUB- 

LICAN” is dead. 

Senator Robert 

Alphonso Taft, one 

of the nation’s most 

respected and pow- 

erful political lead- 

ers, was laid to rest 

last month in the 

churchyard of In- 

dian Hill Church, 

where he worshipped. The church is in 

his home city of Cincinnati, Ohio. He 

died in New York Hospital July 31 after 

three months’ illness of cancer. He was 
63 years old. 

The nation | honored him with a 


memorial service August 2 in the Great 
Rotunda of the Capitol. On the preced- 
ing day, 35,000 people paid their last 
respects. They filed past the black- 
draped casket which stood in the same 
place of honor where, 23 years ago, the 
body of the Senator's father lay. He was 
William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States (1909-1913) and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court (1921- 
1930). 

Robert Taft, too, had aimed for the 
Presidency—and narrowly missed. Four 
times he failed in efforts to get the 
Republican Presidential nomination. In 
1952 he lost the nomination to General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who went on to 
be elected President. 

The nation admired Senator Taft as 


a “good loser.” He did not see eye-to-eye 
with President Eisenhower on foreign 
policy. But he worked loyally to push 
the Eisenhower program through Con- 
gress. Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans praised his fairness and skill as 
Senate majority leader. 

A brilliant student in school, Robert 
Taft became a brilliant lawyer in Cin- 
cinnati. He was elected to the Ohio 
House of Representatives and served a 
term as speaker of the House. In 1938 
he won election to the U.S. Senate. He 
served there until his death. As a spokes- 
man for his party’s policies, he was so 
influential that he was often called “Mr. 
Republican.” Among laws which he 
helped write is the Taft-Hartley labor 
relations law. 





After Korea 
(Continued from page 21) 


DEFENSE— 
ARMS PRODUCTION 


Our armed forces were firing $1,200,- 
000,000 worth of ammunition a year in 
Korea. That has stopped—though much 
“ammo” must now be used to build up 
reserves. Still, there will be much saving. 
Guns and other equipment won't be 
worn out or destroyed so fast. The armed 
forces won't need so much gasoline 
(7,000,000 tons a year, during the Ko- 
rean fighting). The armed forces won't 
need so much steel. (The Korean War 
has been taking 12 per cent of the na- 
tion’s steel output.) We have been ship- 
ping 18 millions tons of goods a year to 
Korea. Not so much will be needed now. 

That adds up to a gradual reduction 
in war production. Some cuts were 
planned even before the Korean War 
ended. The Government forecasts a 
sharp drop in the number of tanks and 
trucks to be made for the armed serv- 
ices. That cut alone, if carried out, 
might put 15,000 people out of work in 
the Detroit area. There will be similar 
problems in other areas. 

However, this is expected to come 
gradually. And the all-over drop may 
net be very great. Huge supplies of war 
goods are still “in the works” on con- 
tracts made months or years ago. Our 
armed forces and our allies abroad will 
still need arms and ammunition. 


THE DRAFT 


If the size of the armed forces doesn’t 
change much, recruiting of new soldiers 
and sailors and airmen must go on. 

Some officials predict that fewer 
draftees will be called during coming 
months. Recently the rate has been 
23,000 a month. This may drop as low 
as 15,000 a month, according to Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson. But 
a year from now. draft calls of 40 to 60 


thousand a month may be needed to 
replace men whose terms are ending. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, head of 
Selective Service (the draft organiza- 
tion), says: “If I were 17, I'd go on 
figuring on spending two years in the 
armed forces.” He says many 18-year- 
olds will be needed as draftees. 


UMT 


UMT may be in your future, too. 
President Eisenhower recently ordered 
the National Security Training Com- 
mission to make a new study of univer- 
sal military training. He wants a report 
by December 1. 

Nearly all of our reserves—men who 
may be called to active military duty— 
are veterans of Korea or World War II. 
The President says this isn’t fair. Other 
young men, non-veterans, have no re- 
serve duties at all. Under UMT, all able- 
bodied young men would receive train- 
ing. Then, for a period of years, they 
would be reserves. 


THE PRICE WE PAY 


Apparently the Korean truce isn't go- 
ing to cut expenses much. A Defense 
Department official expects savings of 
about a billion dollars during the com- 
ing year as a result of the end of fighting 
in Korea. That isn’t so much when you 
consider that the nation’s military budget 
this year is nearly 34% billion dollars. 

Besides, President Eisenhower pre- 
dicts we will need to spend more than 
a billion dollars during the next few 
years to help rebuild Korea. If we don’t 
help, he says, “poverty and despair 
could inflict wounds beyond the power 
of enemy guns.” As a first installment, 
Congress appropriated $200,000,000 to 
aid Korea. 

Congress’ work was almost done be- 
fore the Korean truce was signed. What 
will happen when Congress meets in 
January? Will there be a great call to 
“bring the boys home?” Will Congress 
demand deep tax cuts? 


A number of emergency taxes passed 
to pay for the Koreaf War expire at the 
end of this year and early in 1954. 
These include the excess profits tax (see 
page 20) and a 10 per cent increase in 
the individual income tax. Many Con- 
gressmen will no doubt insist on letting 
these taxes die, and will demand even 
greater tax reduction. Yet the Federal 
budget is still running a defiicit. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


For months, business has been very, 
very good. But some observers see signs 
that the “boom” reached its peak even 
before the Korean War ended. Indus- 
trial production, retail sales, and the 
general “cost of living” have remained 
fairly steady through 1953 so far. Farm- 
ers’ income has been dropping a little. 
Few people expect a serious depression 
any time soon. But don’t be surprised 
if there’s a small and gradual dropping- 
off in business during the months ahead. 


ON THE WORLD FRONT 


Americans will have some tough de- 
cisions to make in coming months. 
Should Red China be admitted to the 
U. N.? What about the future of For- 
mosa? Will we give more help to the 
French in their fight against Com- 
munist rebels in Indo-China? 

Will we walk out of the Asian peace 
conference called by the U. N. if we 
don’t like what’s going on there? (Sec- 
retary of State Dulles says we will.) 
Will we enter a mutual-defense treaty 
with South Korea? (One has been signed 
but not yet ratified.) How can we be 
sure South Korea will obey the armis- 
tice? (The Secretary of State flew to 
Korea last month to try to arrange close 
cooperation between the U. S. and the 
Republic of Korea.) 

The Korean shooting is over. But 
that’s just the beginning of a lot of new 
problems. Watch the news in World 
Week to keep up to date on how we're 
trying to solve these problems. 





Active people pace themselves... 


pause now and then to relax with a Coke 


and be themselves again. 
Game eee Set cece Coke Here’s refreshment with a flavor all its own 


—sparkling and delicious to taste. 
So when your spirits sag, 
refresh with an ice-cold Coca-Cola... get back on your game. 


OLA COMPANY “Cc “ REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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SPORTS 


Summer's 


ILL the Yankees become the first 

ball team in history to cop five 
straight pennants? Is the Notre Dame 
football team as “loaded” as most ex 
perts believe? Will Rocky Marciano 
lower the boom on Roland La Starza in 
their coming world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship battle? 

These are the sizzling sports ques- 
tions of the day—about which both fans 
and sportswriters are blowing up a 
storm. We're interested in them, too. 
But before putting in our two cents’ 
worth in a later issue, we'd like to look 
back over our shoulder at some of the 
highlights of the past summer. After all, 
you may have vacationed in a cave or 
something, out of touch with civiliza- 
tion. 

At any rate, here are the stars who 

glimmered and glittered “*wixt June and 
September. 
* BEN HOGAN. After walking away 
with the U. S. Open Golf crown, Ban- 
tam Ben crossed the ocean for his first 
crack at the British Open. No American 
had ever won this title in his first crack 
at it. Played on the toughest course in 
the world—windy, rainy, tricky Car 
nousti (Scotland)—the British Open is 
a real man-killer. 

But it couldn't stand up to the golfing 
machine that is Hogan. Ben tore the 
course apart, setting a scoring record 
while putting and driving his way to the 
title. The British went wild about Ben 
and America went wilder. A thrilling 
ticker-tape parade greeted the conquer 
ing hero upon his arrival in New York. 
*% WALT DAVIS. When Les Steers 
high jumped 6 feet 11 inches in 1941, 
many experts predicted that the record 
would stand for at least 50 years. It 
“stood” for exactly 12. On June 26, Walt 
Davis—the lanky Olympic champion— 
leaped 6 feet 11% inches. He then tried 


Wide World Phete 


Ben Hogan 


Walt Davis 


for the magic 7-foot mark—and barely 
missed! 

*% ROBIN ROBERTS. Isn't this big 
fellow headed for baseball's Hall of 
Fame? The Phillie right-hander won 
his 20th game early in August and ap- 
pears to be headed for a 30-game win- 
ning season. If he makes it, he'll be the 
first pitcher to turn the trick since Dizzy 
Dean in 1934. 

The sweet-singin’ Robin has now won 
20 games four years in a row. The last 
pitcher to beat that mark was Car] Hub- 
bell, who chalked up five consecutive 
20-game seasons between 1933 and 
1937. Since Mr. Roberts is a big, husky 
26-year-old fellow with a “rubber” arm, 
he might well rewrite the record book 
before he hangs up his glove 
*% MILWAUKEE. When the Boston 
Braves moved to Milwaukee this season, 
everybody expected the team to show 
an increase in attendance. But nobody 
dreamed about the miracle in the 
making. 

Milwaukee went daffy over the 
Braves. The fans started packing the 
park for practically every home game. 
By August, total attendance soared over 
the 1,000,000 mark—an improvement of 
800,000 over the Braves’ 1952 record! 
% VIC SEIXAS. After knocking on the 
door of tennis greatness for years, Vic 
finally crashed the portals the past sum- 
mer—winning the famed Wimbledon 
(England) championship, the tourna- 
ment that comes closest to deciding the 
world’s singles champion. 

On the subject of tennis, let’s not for- 
get 18-year-old Maureen Connolly, who 
cleaned up just about every title in 
sight. That included the Australian, 
French, British, Canadian, and Ameri- 


Super Stars 


can titles, among others. Unfortunately, 
Maureen doesn’t make news any more. 
She’s so great, everybody expects her to 
win. 

* MILT CAMPBELL. Upon graduat- 
ing from Plainfield (N. J.) High School 
last June, this brawny 19-year-old ath- 
lete entered the National Decathlon 
Championship (ten track events) and 
won easily—as we predicted in our story 
on Milt last February 25. 

The 6-feet 3-inch, 210-pound pack- 
age of T.N.T. is now ready to put in 
a claim as the world’s greatest all-around 
athlete. Besides starring in track (hur- 
dling and high jumping), he’s a terrific 
football fullback, a great swimmer, and 
a fine wrestler, 

* BABE ZAHARIAS. For more than 
21 years, Babe’s career was an inspira- 
tion for every girl athlete. The greatest 
woman athlete of all time, Babe starred 


UP Phot 
Maureen Connolly 


in track, basketball, softball, swimming, 
bowling, and golf. Her name was a 
headliner for years. Then, last April, 
came the shocking news. Babe was suf- 
fering from cancer. 

On April 17, with the entire sports 
world praying for her, Babe underwent 
a serious operation. Her life was in ex- 
treme danger. As for ever playing again, 
that was definitely out. 

But Babe doesn’t discourage easily. 
She’s got buckets of that rare stuff 
known as “guts.” Just three and a half 
months later, she was on her feet again 
playing in the All-American Golf Cham- 
pionship. 

No, she didn’t take first prize. But 
she did win a far more impressive vic- 
tory—the victory of brain and heart over 
body. —HeRMAN L. MAsIN 





1.<«I’m delighted with my new Remington Quiet-riter! Typing 
themes, term papers and reports gets me better grades and I 
finish homework faster. And the free Touch Method Typing 
course has been a big help to me in improving my typing.” 


2.‘‘I’ve got a heavy extra-curricular schedule — glee club, 
college paper and football squad. I’ve got to get my work out 
the fastest, best way. My Quiet-riter is just great for getting 
book reports and writing assignments done in a hurry.” 


For better grades and brighter futures... 


3. ««My Quiet-riter has all the features of an office typewriter. 
It’s versatile, too—handles all my liberal arts and science 
assignments. Sis says the Quiet-riter’s keyboard is the same 
is the one on the Remington Standard she has at the office.” 


N THE CAMPUS or at home, students who use a type- 
writer do their work faster and better. That’s because 
thoughts flow faster, homework is ready on time when 
it’s typed ... and typed notebooks are easy to review. 
Tests prove that students who use a typewriter 
get from 9 to 38 percent higher grades. 
The new Remington Quiet-riter is the most complete 
portable typewriter you can buy. Only the Quiet-riter 
has exclusive Miracle Tab and so many practical features 
for fast, easy typing and years of service. 

See this new Remington today at leading Office 
Machine Dealers, Jewelers, Department Stores. Free 
Touch Method Instruction Book and luggage-type 
carrying case are included with every Quiet-riter. 


NEW REMINGTON Oucotsilor 


Ask about easy budget terms—as little as $1.25 a week. 
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Lynn and Lee Discover the TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


PHIL DIDN‘T ¥ |/ GUESS WE 


LETS GO SEE WHAT 
HE’S READING. 























I NEVER KNEW HOW MUCH FUN 
READING COULD BE UNTIL OUR 
TEACHER STARTED A TAB CLUB. 
TAB BOOKS ARE SWELL 
—AND INEXPENSIVE TOO. 
THE BOOKS COST 
ONLY 254 AND 35¢. 


YOU MEAN TWO GEORGEOUS GALS WALKED 
BY ME AND I DIDN’T EVEN SEE YOU 2? THAT/s 
HAT THIS STORY 1S DOING TO ME! (TSA 
MY STERY— ONE OF THIS MONTH4 
TAB SELECTIONS. 





AND YOU GET ONE 
BOOK FREE FOR EVERY 
FOUR YOU BUY. 
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TAB GIVES YOU YOUR 
CHOICE OF 16 SPLENDID 
BOOKS LIKE THESE EACH 
MONTH! 


TAB Books ARE super! 

I CAN HARDLY WAIT FOR 

EACH MONTH‘S BOOKS 
TO ARRive/ 


SOUNDS TERRIFIC! 1/M 
GOING TO ASK OUR 

TEACHER TO LET US 
START A CLUB. 




















If you'd like to enjoy the benefits of membership in the Teen Age Book Club, fill out the 
coupon below and give it to your teacher. 


HAND THIS COUPON TO YOUR TEACHER —---——--—-—------ 


TO MY TEACHER: 

i'd like to belong to a TAB Club. Please 

send for the How To Start a Teen Age Book 

Club Kit as shown on e 8-T of your 

Scholastic Teacher edition of this magazine. 

if we start a Club, I'd like to buy the books 
ber-October 


from selections 1! 
have checked here. 





bi HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES. 12 spar- 
ing stories about teen-agers, their lives 
and problems. 


C) HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! How te be « 
success in high school. Hints on manners, 
friends, grooming, etc. 


C) SUBMARINE! Thrilling account of U. S. 
submarines and the men whe fought them 
against the Japs. 


(] DESTINATION: UNIVERSE. Science fiction 
at its best! 13 exciting stories cheut space 
ships, etc. 


[] SHANE. Grim, tempestuvous tale of the 
Old West—ca fear-ridden valley and a dan- 
Gerous, mysterious stranger. 


C) MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DICTIONARY. 
25,000 words defined, with guides to spelling 
end pronunciation. 


[) THE BAT. Spine-tingling thriller about a 
night of terror, by one America's top 
mystery writers. 


STAR SPANGLED SUMMER. Girls will love 
is gay story of two teen-age girls and 
their romantic adventures. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced | 


here appear in articles in this issue. 


“iron curtain” (p. 12) — The barriers 


sometimes actual fences, but also | 


Communist rules restricting trade, 
travel, and exchange of ideas — which 
surround Russian-dominated lands. 
satellites (p. 12) — In astronomy, a 
satellite is a body in space that is held 
by gravitation to a larger body and re- 
volves around the larger body. The 


term satellite is often used for the small | 
nations of Eastern Europe that are 


dominated by Russia. 


Russia, Soviet, U. S. S. R. (p. 12) - 


Russia” and the “Soviet Union” are 
terms often used for the nation whose 
official name is “Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics.” 


ratify (p. 15) — Final approval by a | 


government of a treaty or other official 
ict or document. 
peasant (p. 16) — A term often used 


for a farmer (either farm laborer or | 


small landowner) in Europe and Asia. 


quota (p. 20) — A proportionate | 
share. As used in the article, the term | 


refers to the system set up by the U. S. 
Immigration Act of 1924, and con- 


tinued ever since. Under this system, a | 


certain maximum number of immi- 
grants are permitted to enter the U. S. 


yearly from each country of Europe | 


(and more recently, Asia and Africa). 


The number varies from country to | 
country. Immigrants must also meet | 


other requirements of the Immigration 


Law, such as being in good health and | 
of good character, and being able to | 
show that they will be able to support | 


themselves. Immigrants from North 


ind South America are not under the | 


quota system, but must meet other re- 
juirements of the Immigration Law. 


Say It Right! 
Himalayas (p. 6)—hi md la yaz; him a 
az 

p. 6)—né pdl. 

6)—ti bét. 

s Bidault (p. 10)—zhérzh bé dé 
of Salisbury (p. 10)—miéir 
silz bér 1 (or, sdlz bri) 

10)—diil és 
sasperi (p. 10)—al ché dé dé 


10 lan yél 

p. 10)—ti land 
slav Molotov (p 10)—vvi ché 
In taf 


Malenkov (p. 10)—gi ér gi mi 
Beria (p. 10)—liv ryan tyi 


' 10)—lyd nyin. 
rad Adenauer (p. 12)—kén rat a dé 


Otto von Bismarck (p. 14)—é6t 6 fén 
hiz mark 

Nazi (p. 14)—nd tsé. 

Ruhr (p. 16)—rdor. 


The Champion of Fassers! 


Cammy Bauch 


RED SKIN FOOT BALL 


Sammy Baugh, probably the greatest passin’ man of all time was 
proud to put his name on this SpaLpinG Official Foot Ball. 


Here’s the ball to give you top-playing qualities . . . passing, kicking 
and general ball-handling. Made of fine quality leather it can really 
take punishment. Official in size and weight. 


OFFICIAL WITH AMERICA: 


wear-proof...weather-proof... 


sure-shot a 
Ry peer: COVERED 
BASKET BALL 


Outdoors or indoors SPALDING Rubber- 
covered basket balls withstand wear on 
roughest surfaces. Wide channel seams, 

raised pebbling, moisture-proof cover give 

you perfect grip and sure-shot control. Choice 
of 5 models—each the leader in its price field, 
each official in size and weight. 











FOR CLEARER WRITING 
That Brings You Better Grades 


The right point for 
the way you write 


For school, for business, for personal 
use, choose the size Esterbrook Pen 
that best fits your hand, pocket or 
purse. Fit it with the point precisely 
right for the kind of writing you do, 
and the way you yourself write it. 
Screw the point into the barrel your- 
self. All points instantly replaceable in 
case of damage. At all pen counters. 


Only a few of the more 
popular point styles shown 











FOUNTAIN PEN 


Pocket Se?. Matching pen and 
Esterbrook Push-Pencil. Pencil 
holds two feet of lead. Writes for 
months without refilling. Choice of 
standard or thin lead models. 


COPYRIGHT 1952 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 








FOR BRAVERY AND SERVICE 


OUR FRONT COVER shows President 
Eisenhower awarding a U. S. decora- 
tion that’s just for teen-agers. It's called 
the Young American Medal for Bravery 
or Service. The winners are chosen by 
the U. S. Department of Justice from 
boys and girls aged 18 and under who 
are nominated by governors of states 
and territories. _ 

The winners this year (the second 
year in which the award has been made) 
are the boys on our cover. Left to right. 
they are: Charles W. (Joe) Knighton, 
16, of Montgomery, Alabama; Howard 
Fitzgerald, 14, of Dallas, Oregon—both 
winners of the Medal for Bravery; and 
Rollin Shoemaker, 18, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, winner of the Medal for Service. 


—On June 29, 1952, Joe Knighton heard 


| a desperate call at a pond near his 


home. “Help my husband! He’s drown- 
ing!” Joe saw a man sinking in the 
water, 35 feet from shore. The teen-ager 
moved fast. He commandeered a boat, 
paddled out, leaped into the water, and 
hauled the unconscious man back to the 
boat and then to the beach. Immedi- 
ately Joe began administering artificial 
respiration. A doctor arrived. “The man’s 
dead,” he said. But Joe wouldn’t quit— 
he kept up artificial respiration for about 
two hours longer. When the ambulance 
and rescue squad came, the “drowned” 


| man was breathing again. He lived to 


thank the “boy who wouldn’t quit.” 

Said the President as he gave Joe his 
medal, “You're the stuff of which good 
soldiers are made, and you know how 
I like good soldiers! On top of that. 
you're a good American.” 


—On Sept. 13, 1952, Howard Fitzgerald 
was startled out of a sound sleep by the 
noise of bursting radio tubes. He felt 
terrific heat, and saw flames lighting up 
the darkness. The family home was 
burning furiously. Howie sprang out of 
bed, and carried one brother 12, to 
safety. Then he saved another brother, 
11. Badly burned and choking. he stag- 
gered once more into the blazing build- 
ing, but a wall of flames drove him back. 
His father and two brothers died in the 
fire. 

The President’s voice was low when 
he spoke to Howard. “It was a great 
tragedy that brought this award to you, 
but I hope the consciousness in the 
future that you did your duty in such 
trying circumstances will always stay by 
you . 

—In the summer of 1952, Rollin Shoe- 
maker was named as the first-place 
achievement winner in the 4-H National 
Awards program. The honor recognized 
Rollin’s oltstanding program of soil con- 
servation and his accomplishments in 
dairying and other agricultural projects. 


—Wide World photo 





iii“ Tops, don’t miss. 


MAMA IULIUS CAESAR. (M-G-M. 
Produced by John Houseman. Di- 
rected by Joseph L. Mankiewicz.) 


M-G-M, Hollywood's biggest film stu- 
dio, has mustered all its expensive 
forces to do full justice to Shakespeare’s 
immortal play. The result is a movie 
that may well become a classic in its 
own right. With vigor and constantly 
mounting excitement it re-tells the 
famous story of the conspiracy organ- 
ized by Cassius (of the “lean and hun- 
gry look”) and the noble Brutus. The 
climax, the defeat of the conspirators by 
Mark Antony at the Battle of Philippi, 
has all the pageantry and movement of 
a great spectacle film. 

But spectacle for its own sake was not 
the intent of the makers of this picture. 
Their purpose was to give vivid, dra- 
matic life to Shakespeare’s characters, 
to give fresh color to lines that have 
become familiar through quotation and 
recitation. And in this they have suc- 
ceeded amply. The film highlights, as 
few stage productions have done, that 
this was a three-way struggle—not sim- 
ply Antony against Brutus, but Antony 
against Brutus against Cassius. 

No small part of the success of the 
film is due to the truly extraordinary 
cast. Generally the role of Cassius is 
assigned to a lesser actor; by giving it 
to John Gielgud, one of the great Ham- 
lets of Our time, director Joseph Man- 
kiewicz has underlined its full impor- 
tance—without in any way distorting 
Shakespeare. James Mason is no less 
impressive as Brutus, and Edmond 
O’Brien (momentarily released from 
Westerns) makes a fine, waspish Casca. 

The real surprise, however, is Marlon 
Brando in the all-important role of An- 
tony. In contrast to the others in major 
roles, Brando has had no experience in 
classic roles. But not only does he look 
the part, he plays the ambitious dema- 
gogue to the hilt. His reading of the 
famed funeral oration makes it sound 
like a new thing, full of fire and passion. 
His style of acting may clash somewhat 
with the others, but Brando’s Mark 
Antony has its own validity and pro- 
vides yet another reason why this stir- 
ring film adaptation of one of Shake- 
speare’s most popular plays should not 
be missed. 


Mi Good. 


Save your money. 


MiMMAMTHE BAND WAGON. 
(M-G-M. Produced by Arthur Freed. 
Directed by Vincente Minnelli.) 


This newest Fred Astaire picture is 
just about the brightest, glitteringest 
musical in years, with a long list of hit 
songs and a fine array of clever fea- 
tured players—Astaire, Cyd Charisse, 
Oscar Levant, Nanette Fabray (from 
Broadway) and Jack Buchanan (from 
London). 

In it, Astaire appears as a Hollywood 
has-been, a one-time success in the 
movies now returning to Broadway to 
pick up his career in the theatre. Friend 
Oscar Levant has a show all ready for 
him, a gay musical comedy. Unfortu- 
nately, it falls into the clutches of«a 
genius-type producer who promptly 
transforms it into a grandiose modern- 
dress version of Faust. There is a lot of 
fun in watching the rehearsals for this 
fiasco, but when the show fails it is up 
to Astaire to transform it into a hit. 

No less than fourteen songs and pro- 
duction numbers are threaded onto this 
plot, almost a record for any musical. 
Some are tremendous production num- 
bers—the happy Shine on Your Shoes, 
the graceful Dancing in the Dark; there 
is even an entire new ballet. But per- 
haps best of all is a neat, simple soft 
shoe number by Astaire and Jack 
Buchanan to the tune of I Guess I'll 
Have to Change My Plan. It shows off 
Astaire at his effortless best—which 
means just about the best there is. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi iTops, don't miss. “iM Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 

Drama: “The Swerd and the 
Rose. ~/“HThe Cruel Sea. ~The 
Beggar's Opera. ™“#Roman Holiday. 
wvrBig Leaguer. ~##Island in the 
Sky. #Plunder of the Sun. 4 Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae. “~MMDangerous Cross- 
ing. “Arrowhead. “Man from the 
Alamo, “She Had to Say Yes. “Space- 
ways. 

Musical: “YYHLili. “YH HLittle 
Boy Lost. “~”So This Is Love. vw 
Cruisin’ Down the River. 

Comedy: “ Abbott & Costello Meet 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Documentary: “MMA 
Crowned. “The Sea 
“Below the Sahara 


Queen Is 
Around Us, 


‘ 





Get a MacGregor 
Plylon* rubber-covered Ball! 


Easier to handle 
Helps you play 


Pebbie-grain 
finish 

Water Proof 
Easily 
cleaned 
with soap 
and water 
Wears 
longer 
Resists tear 
and scuffing 


*Plylon is MacGregor'’s registered 
name for its scientifically developed 
rubber-covering for footballs, basket- 
balls, volley balls and soccer balls. 

Get the “feel” of MacGregor's swell 
footballs and basketballs at your 
MacGregor sporting goods dealer’s— 
priced as low as $5.00, too! 


VWlacljuegor 
Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 327. OWwIO 


“The Cheice Of These Whe Pley The Geme”™ 





“long pass catch” 


SPRINTING down 
field with the snap of 
the ball. Faking, twist- 
ing, driving in behind 
the defense to make a 
leaping ‘‘Long Pass 
Catch”. It’s alla part of 
modern football, and 
such rugged, fast play 
calls for the sure, firm 
support of a quality sup- 
r—a Bike supporter. 

Bike supporters, de- 
signed with the help of 
leading coaches and ath- 
letes, give you protec- 
tion in the vital zone, 
relieve strain, improve 
your staying power. 
More athletes have worn 
Bike than any other brand, 

Play hard. -But play 
— Wear Bike. There's 
a Bike for every sport at 
your favorite sporting 
goods dealer. 





Get fast amazing 
results with 


CUTICURA 
See how blackheads, ex- 


ternally caused pimples 
and rash are relieved 
when you use Cuti- 
cura Soap daily— 
Cuticura Ointment 
nightly—new “‘invis- 
ible” Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. Buy! 








RUN A SPARE-TIME 
CARD & GIFT SHOP 


if you want to earn extra money for your- 
self, your church, your organization, here 
on ae wn sa way to do it in 
your spare time 





We will send samples of our new 1953 Christ- 
mas — cards and gifts. Show them to 
friends and 


it iT COSTS NOTHING TO START 

vs your name ond address. We will rush o full 
pap ha ples on opp with plete detoils 
on how to get started. 





ee GREETING CARD CO. 
. SM-9, FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 





| Harriet (ABC), 
| (NBC), Jack Benny Show (CBS), 
Bergen 


| 


| Wants to 


| Douglas 


: Listening and J Looking 


(Editor's Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in 
a limited space, all of the good pro- 
grams on the air—particularly local pro 
grams. Here we are listing the best 
evening and Sunday network a | 
in each of several categories. ) 


Radio 


News and Discussion: 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), Morgan 
(NBC), World News Roundup (CBS), 
Reporters’ Roundup (MBS), Youth 
Wants to Know (NBC), America’s Town 
Meeting (ABC). 

Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (CBS), 
Hall of Fame (NBC), Best Plays (NBC), 
Family Theatre (MBS). 

Music (mostly classical): NBC Sym- 
phony (NBC), New York Philharmonic 
Symphony (CBS), Telephone Hour 
(NBC), Voice of Firestone (NBC). 

Music (mostly popular): Eddie 
er Show (NBC), Bing Crosby 
(CBS), Bob Crosby Show (CBS), 
road Hour (NBC). 

Comedy and Variety: Arthur 
frey and His Friends (CBS), 
Inside Bob 


Show 
Rail- 


God- 


and Ray 
Edgar 
Show (CBS), Dean Martin- 


Jerry Lewis Show (NBC). 


Television 

News and Discussion: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Youth 
Know (NBC), Man of the 
Week (CBS), John C. Swayze 


Edwards (CBS), John Daly 


| (ABC). 





Drama: Cavalcade of America (ABC}, 
Robert Montgomery Presents (NBC), 
Studio One (CBS), Omnibus 
ABC Album (ABC), U. S. Steel Theatre 
Guild (ABC) 


Voice 
Television 


Music (mostly classical): 
Firestone (NBC), NBC 
Opera Theatre (NBC). 


Music (mostly popular): Your Hit Pa- | 
NBC), Eddie Fisher Show (NBC), 


rade ( 
Dinah Shore Show (NBC), Perry Como 
Show (CBS). 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Your Show of Shows (NBC), Toast of 
the Town (CBS), Colgate Comedy 
Hour (NBC), Herb Shriner (ABC), 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), I Love Lucy 
(CBS), Ail Star Revue (NBC), Red But- 
tons Show (CBS), Mr. Peepers (NBC), 


Edward R. | 


Beatty | 


Fish- | 


Ozzie and | 


(NBC), | 


(CBS), | 


, Hallmark Hall of Fame | 


(NBC), Kraft Television Theatre (NBC). | 
of | 


Our Miss Brooks (CBS), Jack Benny 
Show (CbS), A Date with Judy (ABC). 
Quiz: It’s News to Me (CBS), What’s 
My Line? (CBS), Twenty Questions 
(Dumont), Groucho Marx (NBC). 

* Documentary and Education: The 
Search (CBS), Adventure (CBS), You 
Are There (CBS), American Inventory 
(NBC), Johns Hopkins Science Review 
(Dumont), Words in the Night (NBC), 
Zoo Parade (NBC), Mr. Wizard (NBC). 


ENJOY kating | 
MORE 
| with your own pair of 
FAMOUS 


CHICAGO 


RINK SKATES 


1] 7x 


postpaid 





Now Available by rs 
MAIL for the first time \ 








more, now buy ‘em by mail and pocket the differ- 
encel Check these volue-packed features: Shoes: 
top-quality elk tanned leather uppers; long, firm in- 
side counters; foam rubber padded tongue; Good- 
yeor construction. Skotes: Famous Chicago action 
trucks riveted to shoe; 10° pivot action front & rear 
wheels; adjustable steering screw; 128 friction-free 
ball bearings; jumbo hard maple wheels. Order To- 
day. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back! Order 
tome size as shoe, children's slightly larger to al- 
low for growth. Sizes: Men's & Boys’: Black Elk, 
1-13 - $17.87- Women's: White Elk, 1-10 - $17.87; 
Misses’ & Children's; White Etk, 7-3 - $15.87. Fiber 
Wheels 50c extra. All prices postpaid. Send check 
or money order. Sportsmen Shoe Co. 
\teet C 186 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS - 


and earn Sersational Commissions! 


( = same skates you see for “ $20.00 and 














Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 


SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 50% 


PURO COMPAN 
Dept. 3160-L 





2801 Leeust st. Levis 3, Missouri 
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Just Testing 


Lost on a back road in Alabama, a 

sung man asked the way to Montgom- 
ry from an old farmer who was sitting 
m a fence. The farmer looked down 
the road, scratched his head and gave 
: complicated set of directions. 

About thirty minutes later, after fol- 
owing the farmer’s directions carefully, 
the young man could hardly believe his 
yes when he came upon the farmer 
igain at the very“same spot. Thor- 
oughly exasperated he pulled up and 
shouted: “Look here, you act as though 
ou expected to see me again. What's 
he big idea?” 

‘Waal, young feller,” he repeated, 
‘I didn’t aim to waste my time explain- 
in’ how you get to Montgomery till I 
found out if you could follow simple 
directions.” 


Wall St. Journal 


Bow-wow! 


The grouchy man stamped into the 
store, slammed the door behind him, 
ind barked at the salesman. 

“Do you sell dog biscuits in this 
punk little store?” 

“Yes sir,” replied the salesman. “Will 
you eat them here, or should I send 
them around to your kennel?” 


Weather Expert 


The visitor to the trading post on 
the lake asked the clerk about the 
veather for the next day. The clerk 
shook his head. Just then an Ojibway 
Indian, an odd-job worker about the 
slace, entered the post. His answer was 
nmediate. “Going rain—much.” And 
o it did 

The next day the visitor was again 
post, eager for expert tesrimony 
m the weather. Fortunately the Indian 
the voices of nature was 
This time he said the 

vas to be clear and cool. Again 
forecast was correct. 
Che third morning the query was re- 
ted. The Indian smiled: “Dunno. 
hear radio today.” 


it the 


vho he urd 


resent. 


The Kabiegr 


O.P.M. Department 


Ceneral: “Aren't those newest fighter 
lanes finished yet?” 
Factory manager 


+}, 
( 


General: “How far along are you 
ith them?” 


Factory manager 


“Well—we’ve got 


tne alt ready ‘ 





He Asked for It! 


A woman traveling by train was talk- 
ing with the man in the adjoining seat. 
In describing her holiday, she said that 
she had visited San Jose. 

“You pronounced that wrong,” said 
the man. “It is ‘San Hosay.” In Cali- 
fornia you should pronounce all the J's 
as H’s. When were you there?” 

The woman thought for a minute 
and then Hune and 


Huly.” 


answered, “In 


Balance Sheet 


Sure-fire 
Question: “What is the quickest way 


to disperse a crowd?” 


»” 
Answer: “Pass the hat. 
Patuxent River Tester 


39 


Hole Truth? 


Foreman: “How is it that, although 
you and Mike work together and 
started your work at the same time, he 
has a bigger pile of dirt than you?” 

Jim: “He's digging a bigger hole than 


I am.” 
Toredt 


Tall Story 


Nit: “My millionaire uncle has a 93 
room mansion without one bathtub in 
it. 

Wit: “Oh, I see. Filthy rich, huh?” 

Nit: “Yes, but he’s ill; broke his leg 
in a fall.” 

Wit: “How did he do that?” 

Nit: “He fell off his wallet.” 


Canadian High News 





“A bottle of RC sure makes Grandpa 
feel like NEW!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 





“Well, no-o-o0, not | 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





Arrow Par—snow-white broadcloth with 
a soft, widespread collar. Regular or 
French cuffs. Par, like all Arrow shirts, 
is “Sanforized”- labeled; fabric shrinkage 
not over 1%. 


Sports Shirts—make straight for Arrow 
Gabanaro! Rich, rugged rayon gabar- 
dine... WASHABLE . . . COLORFAST 
. in a wide choice of colors. Exact 
collar sizes, sleeve lengths. Pins the com- 
fortable new ARAFOLD collar! 


. 

tif a \ 

avy a) 
Ad 


me Line- up 
this fall / 


All ARROW, to a man! 


@ Run the eye over these value-packed 
winners! Then follow the lead of the 
leaders you admire. Always insist on 
Arrow shirts, ties, sports shirts, under- 
wear, handkerchiefs! 


* 
iy 


a3 
V y be 


= ie he “ 
Checks you'll be happy to sign for! This 
handsome number is colorfast, washable; 
has the ARAFOLD collar featuring new 
smartness, new comfort—looks really 
great with a tie or without! 


® 
{ OQ Shirts © Ties © Sports Shirts 
Tile Vr Underwear e Handkerchiefs 


Arrow Gordon Dover — perennial fa- 
vorite of men on every campus, this 
button-down Oxford is handsomely tai- 
lored for long and rugged wear .. . has 
anchored-to-stay buttons, 


Arrow Underwear—a cotton “T” shirt 
is a “must”! Arrow shorts can’t “creep 
up,”’ have no center seam to chafe. 
Choice of several models including all- 


elastic waistband. 


— 
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Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE— 


Many articles in World Week can 
serve more than one purpose in the 
social studies curriculum. Following is a 
list indicating the type of subject matter 
of various articles in this issue, and sug- 
gestions as to those which may be most 
useful in certain courses 

World History: “Newsmakers” (Ten- 
zing and the conquest of Mt. Everest), 
p. 6; “Quick Look at the News” (espe- 
cially article on Korea), p. 7; “News Pic- 
ture Puzzler,” pp. 8-10; “Freedom An- 
swers Communism,” p. 11; Unit on 
Germany, pp. 12-17, especially “Thrice- 
born Nation,” p. 14, and “Europe’s ‘New 
Korea’?” p. 15; first part of “After Ko- 
rea, p. 21. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: “Newsmakers” (Mt. Everest 
ascent), p. 6; Unit on Germany, pp. 12- 
17, especially “The Two Germanys,” 
p. 16, and first part of “Europe's ‘New 
Korea’?” p. 15. 

American History: news pages, pp. 
7-10; “Freedom Answers Communism,” 
p. 11; pp. 12, 15 and 16 of Germany 
unit; “What Congress Did,” p. 20; 
“After Korea,” p. 21; “Sen. Taft Dies,” 
p. 30. 

Civics and Citizenship: “Good Citi- 
zens at Work,” pp. 18-19; “What Con- 
gress Did,” p. 20; cover photo and cover 
story, p. 36; “Freedom Answers Com- 
munism,” p. 11. 

Current Affairs: “Newsmakers,” p. 6; 
“Quick Look at the News,” p. 7; “News 
Picture Puzzler,” pp. 8-10; pp. 12, 15, 16 


ot Germany unit; “What Congress Did,” 
p. 20; “After Korea,” p. 21; “Sen. Taft 
Dies,” p. 30. 

Vocational: “Beauty for Sale” (inter- 
view with beautician), p. 22. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 23; “How Would You Solve It?” 
p. 23. 

Moral and Spiritual Values: Cover 
photo and cover story on p. 36; “Free- 
dom Answers Communism,” p. 11; 
“Good Citizens at Work,” pp. 18-19; 
“How Would You Solve It?” p. 23. 

Straight Thinking: “Know Your 
World” (workbook), p. 26; “How Would 
You Solve It?” p. 23. 

Vocabulary Improvement: “Words at 
Work,” p. 35. 

Hobbies and Recreational: “Sports, 
p. 32; “Crossword puzzle,” p. 24; 
movies, p. 37; radio and TV, p. 38. 


GETTING ORGANIZED 


Here are some suggestions for getting 
your current affairs classes on the way: 

1. Mount your SCHOLASTIC NEWS 
MAP on the wall and choose a com- 
mittee to keep news panels up to date, 
and to add new ones, on the basis of 
news articles in World Week. 

2. Set up a current affairs bulletin 
board. Assign student committees to be 
responsible for different world areas 
Student chairmen can keep the bulletin 
board up to date. 

3. Scrapbooks can be made a term 
assignment for all students. Contents 
can include news items, pictures, car- 





subjects. 
This Week: Divided Germany 


Oct. 7: 


Oct 
Now 
Nov 
Not 
Dec. 2 
Dec 


50 Years of Aviation 


African Federation; 
Our Economic 
quire 


Central 


11 
pors: 





WHAT'S AHEAD: List of Weekly Units 


In every issue, we discuss one timely and significant area or problem in a 
group of articles which cover the subject from various angles—historical, 
geographical, current affairs, international implications, social conditions, etc. 
As the news spotlight shifts, we may find it necessary to make some changes 
in the following list of units, in order to bring you the most up-to-date 


Sept. 23: After Korea: Problems of East Asia 

Sept. 30: YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS 

France and the French Union 

Oct. 14: What’s Going On in Russia? 

Oct. 21: Highways to the Future (special issue) 

28: India, Pakistan, and Kashmir 

4: Panama and the Canal: 50 Years Old 

11: The Philippines Pick a President 

18: Western Europe: Bulwark of Freedom? 

{special issue ) 

9: The Troubled Middle East 

During 1954: One Year of Eisenhower; Congress Meets: Australia; Latin 
merica; the New Face of China; Southeast Asia; Austria—Still in Bondage; 
Indonesia; Great Britain 
Freedoms; other subjects as trends in world 


Our Canadian 








toons, charts, etc., on a general or spe- 
cific theme. 

4. Assign students to a radio and TV 
committee. This group will be responsi- 
ble for posting weekly schedules listing 
forums, panel discussions, and news 
commentators. 

5. Mimeograph your detailed instruc- 
tions. Students can volunteer for the 
work which has the most appeal to 
them. 


THIS SUMMER'S NEWS 
(pp. 8-10 and p. 20) 


Procedure 

1. Pages 8-10: Call on the class to 
try to identify the personalities in the 
pictures on pages 8 and 9 with world 
events. As difficulties arise, divide the 
reading of the answers on page 10 
among different groups. After a few 
minutes call on the several groups to 
summarize the information for the rest 
of the class. What other major events 
of the summer might have been in- 
cluded in the picture pages? 

2. Page 20: Write the main headings 
on the board. Call on students to sum- 
marize Congressional action on each 
topic. As difficulties arise, introduce a 
silent-reading period for the discussion 
to follow. 


KOREA (pp. 7, 9, 10, 21) 


Although the major unit in this week's 
issue is Germany (see following for 
lesson plan), classes wishing to make a 
special study of the Korean truce and 
its aftermath will find ample material 
in this issue. The Korean story in “Quick 
Look at the News” on page 7 analyzes 
the truce situation in the light of early 
developments at the United Nations 
General Assembly meeting to call a Far 
East conference. (We went to press be- 
fore the U. N. session had closed.) The 
cartoon on page 9 and information re- 
lating to this cartoon on page 10 sum- 
marize the truce and post-truce situa- 
tion. On page 21, “After Korea,” is a 
discussion of what the end of the Ko- 
rean fighting is likely to mean to the 
United States. 

In next week's issue, which will be 
dated September 23, we will bring you 
a unit on Korea and the problems of 
the Far East as they present them- 
selves on the eve of the Far Eastern 


conference 


FREEDOM ANSWERS 
COMMUNISM (p. 11) 


This is the first in a weekly series of 


articles which will present to students 


the meaning and strengths of democracy 
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is opposed to the ideas and practices 


of communism. In this instance, the 
irticle deals with a situation created by 
a Russian blockade of Berlin and how 
the Allies fought the 
blockade. It can be 


the special unit on Germany o1 


successfully 


y 
tied in witl 


] 
readil 
used inh 


take off 


meaning 


all social studies classes as a 


point for a discussion of the 


ind goals of democracy as opposed to 
communism. 
—? 
irticie that 
+} 
means nothing 


The point is made in the 
human personality 
communism in comparison with the ad 
vancement of the Communist program 
whereas the right of every individual to 
life and happiness is a central idea of 

: 


freedom. 


Discussion Questions 
1. It had to make up a list of 


commandments” for life in a 


you 
“ten 
include? 


would the 


democracy what would you 


What 


bosses of a 


“commandments 
Communist country put 


down? 
2. How do you explain the 
hold the Russian government | 
the Russian people? 
3. What were you 
conclusions after 


the Berlin blockade? 


nm 
strong 


iis OVel 


HMmnpressions ind 


reading the story of 


Activity 

All social studies classes can work up 
projects which emphasize the values 
and achievements of democracy. Schoo! 
assembly programs, classroom illustra 


and bulletin boards 


tions on walls 
panel discussions in class, letters to the 
editor of the local paper can be in 


cluded. 


UNIT: GERMANY (pp. 12-17) 


Content 

1. Page 12 rhe recent 
in East Germany and 
satellites, and their 


protest nots 
ther Russian 
implications are de 
scribed 

2. Pages 13-14-15: The 


ind current rebirth of Germany as a 
text, 


1} 
rise and fall 


world power are told in maps, 
and charts 


15-16; East 


omp ired lh are 


pi tures 
3. Pages 


Wialhy ire ¢ 


and West Ger 
a population 
industries. The 


farming, and 


of Germany to the peace of 


climate 
unportance 
Europe and the world 

t. Page 17: A West Cer 
wer in the U. S 
Germany witl 


IS dis« ussed 
man teen 
his every 


that in the 


comnpa&res 
day life in 
u, S. 

In each workbook 
Know Your World,” based 


This may ilso bye i S( ored quiz 


issue 1S a page 
m the unit 
used iS 


See page 26 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13; 15-16 
the East t 
Communist masters? 

U. S. and 
3) In chart 
West Germany 

farm crops and industries. 

2. Pages 14-15: (1 How are Bis 
marck and Hitler important in German 
historv? (2) How did Germany become 
the divided country it is today 

3. Puge 17: (1) Mention three ways 
in which the everyday life of a German 
teen-ager differs from that of an Ameri 
(2) Give three similari- 


1) Why did 
against their 
How did the 


to these riots? 


Germans rio 


Russia react 


form compare East and 


as to size population 


can teen-ager 


ties. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS (pp. 12-13 and 
pp. 15-16) 

Aim 
lo learn about the causes and impli- 
riots in 

East and 


resources, 


cations of the recent protest 
East lo compare 
West Germany in makeup 


to discuss the im- 


Cermany 


and industries and 
portance of Germany in Europe today 


Student References 
(1) “Who Lit the 

many? l[ S. News, 7/31/53 ys 

“Showdown in Germany,” Look, 5/19/ 


> 


Ger- 
(2) 


Fuse in 


Procedure 

At the beginning of the period have 
students prepare a_ blackboard chart 
omparing East and West Germany as 
farm crops, indus 
Have a wall map 


to size population 
tries, and resources 
of Europe on the board for ready ref 
work with the 
World Week as 


their use during the 


, 
students can 
charts in 


occasion calls for 


erence 


maps and 


less Mi 


Motivation 
What is the story behind the picture 
page 12? (Call on students to give 


Ol I 
read 


information based on 


rV, ete 


idditional 


radi ) 


ings 


Discussion Questions 
1. Since sticks 
match for tanks, why 


and stones ire no 


does the free 
such importance to what 
happened June 17 in East Berlin? 

2. If East Germany, 
how would you have acted during these 
riots? Why? (Continued on next page) 


world attach 


vou lived ith 





TOOLS for 


Korea and the Far East 
Sept. 23 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Status Report on Ko 
rea (Armed Forces Talk No. 434), 
1953, 5¢; The War in Indochina 
(Armed Forces Talk No. 439), 1953, 5¢ 
Pocket Guide to Korea, 1950, 15¢. The 
three pamphlets listed above are avail 
able from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. China and 
the World, by Tillman Durdin & Robert 
Smith (Headline Series No. 99), 1953, 
35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 
East 46 Street, New York 17, N. \ 
Southeast Asia and the Economy of the 
Free World, 1952, free, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., Foreign Com 
merce Dept., Washington, D. C. What 
Would a Korean Peace Mean, by You 
Chan Yang & others (Town Meeting 
Vol. 18, No. 46), 1953, 15¢; Town Hall 
Inc., New York 36, N. ¥ 


TEACHERS 


BOOKS: Korea 
McCune, $3.50 (Harvard 
1950). War in Korea, by 
Higgins, $2.75 (Doubleday, 
Pong Choolie, You Rascal 
$3.00 (Holt, 1951) 

ARTICLES: “What Comes Atter a 
Truce,” U. S. News & World Report 
July 31, 1953. “Phoenix Called Korea,” 
by E. Havnes, U. N. World, Julv, 1953. 
South Korea: $1.5-Billion to Rebuild,” 
Business Week, June 20, 1953. South 
Korea’s Job of Reconstruction,” by E. |] 
Tavlor, N. Y. Times Magazine, May 15 
1953. “Southeast Asia: the Real War,” 
U. S. News & World Report, May 15 
1953. “Strength of Communism in 
Asia,” U. N. World, July 1953. “Indo- 
china, the Other Korea,” by G. Weller, 
Reporter, Apr. 28, 1953. “Korean War: 
What U. S. Reaps,” U. S 
World Report, Aug. 7, 1953 

FILMS: Korean Background, 17 min- 


Today, by George 
Univ 
Marguerite 
1951) 


fiction), 


Press 


News & 


utes, sale on International Film 
Bureau, Suite 308-316, 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Modern and an- 
ways of life in cities and rural 
Thunder in the East, 11 min- 
utes, sale or rent, National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 20, N. Y. Issues which 
precipitated the Korean conflict and a 
survey of Asia’s struggle for nationhood 
minutes, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y 
U.S. aid to the Chinese Nationalist gov- 
! improving 


rent 


cient 


areas 


Formosa, 18 sale, 


ernment and army, and in 


the welfare of the native islanders 
FILMSTRIPS: Opportunity in South- 
east Asia, 51 New York Times 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 
West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Includes history and problems of Burma, 
Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya. This Is 
Korea, Educational Services, 1702 K 
Street, N.W Washington 6, D. C. 
Four separate strips:. Geography (48 
frames); People (46 frames); Making 
a Living (45 frames); Culture and Re- 


frames ) 


frames, 


ligions (47 





8. The U. S. sent millions of dollars 
of food packages for free distribution 
in Germany. Could this be called “add- 
ing fuel to the fire”? In what way? 

4. Why do both Russia and the Allies 
consider Germany of great importance 
in Europe? (Bring in the concepts of 
“heartland” and “workshop” of Europe 
as these terms pertain to Germany.) Is 
East or West Germany the more valu- 
able? Why? 

5. Why has Germany been said to 
be “worth a half dozen Koreas”? 


Summary 
Why is Germany a major problem to 
the peace of the world and Europe? 


Activities 

1. Students can collect pictures, car- 
toons, and news items for their scrap- 
books and bulletin board. 

2. The class artist can draw original 
cartoons on ideas suggested from class 
discussion. 

3. The class can draw free-hand 
maps of the divisions of Germany. The 
maps in World Week on page 16 are a 
good guide. 

4. Returned veterans from Germany 
may have stories for your students. 
Letters from overseas may have some 
interesting information on Germany. 

5. Bright students with a vivid im- 
agination can improvise a situation of 
refugee East Germans telling why they 
have crossed the border into West Ger- 
many. Another group can tell why and 
how they acted during the riots. 

6. As a lesson summary, the class 
can write editorials which express the 
significance of the riots in East Ger- 
many or our policy toward Germany. 


THRICE BORN NATION (p. 14) 
Aim 
To learn about Germany’s history. 


Student References 

(1) “Wit Germany Be United?,” 
U. S. News, 4/24/53. (2) “Why Ger- 
many Stands with the West,” U. S. 
News, 4/17/53. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What lessons do you think the 
world should have learned from Ger- 
man history about living with Ger- 
many? 

2. Do you think the Western allies 
are dealing correctly with the German 
situation today? Why or why not? 

3. How do you explain the clash 
between Russia and the allied nations 
over Germany today? 


Activities 
1. Integrate class discussion and the 
map-drawings on page 14. Call on stu- 
dents to interpret the maps as necessary. 
2. Bright students can make reports 
on Bismarck’s “blood and iron” policy, 


and the reasons Hitler offered for his 
expansionist program. 

8. The class can work with outline 
maps of Europe, shading in free na- 
tions, Russia, the satellites, and occu- 
pied Germany. 


COWBOY FROM GERMANY (p. 17) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What parts of the teen-ager’s story 
interested you most? 

2. In what respects did you find his 
everyday life much the same as your 
own? What differences do you find? 
Which of these differences are impor- 
tant in understanding what makes Ger- 
many “tick”? 

3. What made our German visitor 
think that American farmers were 
wasteful? Did you find yourself in 
agreement with him? Why or why not? 

4. Why do the German farmers use 
their land so carefully? 

5. Why does our German visitor feel 
that if more young people visited for- 
eign countries as he did that there 
would be less chance of future wars? 
How do you feel about his attitude? 


Activities 

Students can write a letter to the 
“Say What You Please” editor of World 
Week voicing their opinion on the ideas 
expressed by the German teen-ager. 
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News Pages 


One of the chief news features of 
each regular issue of World Week is 
a three-page section of short news arti- 
cles under the heading “World News 
in Review.” This covers news items of 
the preceding week. It is teletyped to 
our printers in Dayton, Ohio, just be 
fore the magazine goes on the press, in 
order to bring you the latest possible 
news. 

For this first issue, however, the 
“World News in Review” heading is 
omitted and the outstanding political 
news of the summer is summarized in 
“News Picture Puzzler,” pp. 8-10. Other 
summer news items will be found on 
pages 6, 7, 12, 15, 20, 21, and 30. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, PAGE 26 

I. Read the Cartoon: the distribution of 
food (given by the U. S.) to East Ger- 
mans, in West Berlin; repetition of worn- 
out ideas; uninterested—bored—nauseated; 
United States. 

II. Germany's Rise and Fall: Prussia; 
Otto von Bismarck; Africa, Far East, Pa- 
cific; 1914; France; Adolf Hitler; U. S., 
Britain, France, and Russia. 

Ill. Divided Germany: 1-W; 2-W; 3-E; 
4-E-W; 5-W; 6-E; 7-E; 8-E. 

IV. Make Your Choice: 1-c; 
4-a. 


2-c; 3-c; 








Your 
Invitation.... 


and most helpful material.” 


Thank you NSRTG.” 


Quarterly ilings ¢ ting of — 





each. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 


Here’s what some of our members say about NSRTG 


“... you are placing in the hands of students and teachers some excellent 
“We have found NSRTG scripts excellent for class work and for broadcasting. 


“Appreciate your service. Thank you—and do keep it up.” 


MEMBERSHIP IN NSRTG costs only $4 per year 
and brings you these vital services: 


1) 2 scripts with production notes. 2) Newsletter. 3) Question and Answer service. 
4) Pertinent data on redie and television programs and equip 
tion manval. 6) Free subscription te Scholastic Teacher Magazine. 


Individual membership cords supplied on request. Membership pins available at 50¢ 
DON’T DELAY .. . Send for NSRTG brochure now. 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Pleose send me your brochure and membership application blank for 
National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild. 


to Join 
NSRTG 


(Netional Scholastic Radio-Television Guild) 





#. 5) Orgeniz 





Dept. NSRTG 9-1 


___ Title 





nee 
| ae 


Address 
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You Can Help Your Students 
Discover That Reading Is Fun! 


—Says Max J. Herzberg, well-known expert on young 
peoples’ reading and Chairman of the Selection Com- 
mittee of the Teen Age Book Club. 


Che experience of thousands of teachers proves that it’s easy to get stu- 


dents to read for pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club in your 


class. This unique service for schools gives benefits similar to those sup 


plied to adults by the Literary Guild and the Book-of-the-Month Club 
it a cost students can afford. Club members are offered a choice each 

month of sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, widely varied so that 
ich may find titles suited to his or her interest and reading level. For 


very four books purchased, members receive a dividend book free. 


' 


the Club is organized so that students can run it themselves. All mate 


ils for operating a Club are supplied free 


Maa ;. Herzberg, who with tour other eminent 

reading authorities selects the books offered by 

the Teen Age Book Club, is past president of 
For the very first time—in ene volume—12 short 


jes rated tops by Scholastic Mogetines read the National Council of Teachers of English and 
The kind of stories you like, stories about . 
teen-agers you know and go te school with. Yes author of numerous textbooks and anthologies 
real teen-agers with problems they face in their 
family end dete life end persone! developmen! 
Chesen by Scholestic editors whe know your 
pterests. it's happy reeding for everyone! 


HIT PARADE 


OF SHORT STORIES 


eded by Mary Drie 


DESTINATION: UNIVERSE 
SHANE—Jock Schoefer ~A. £. van Vogt 
Me rade inte @ fearridden Wree Hew weeld you Uke « rocketahip 
ng Valley dressed @ blah’ Coll 


er 
One 


FREE! EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START 
ene eee AND OPERATE A TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


SUBMARINE! 
~Comdr.@.t.Gendes S's seuss che analy am 
Seam of 0 leaves ape te Free materials shown above include: 1. Manual 
7 ame vitelly clive ie he bleed - ’ 
ser depth chery pov Sinn omnes of ths mepeifonm yn How to Start and Operate a Club; 2. Mem 
The Brot beet ebowt sub 


Rote o meq a bership Record; 3. Order Form; 4. TAB News; 


fought them egeian the dapencee 5. & imple Book. e 


FRENCH: SELF-TAUGHT 


THE SAT hears French thin now. simple wey 
—Maery Roberts Rinehart o* vie rie ot 
A worm cages... lightning @ushos  sehing Preath ta echea! Mess thes me 
the Eights ge wut! The Richering 60 pege: preauncieten ead pho ae " » . 
Ee aoe Lee ae TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


pe eee 33 West 42nd St., New York 36; N. Y. 


edge of your chew with The Bor . 
FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES Please send. without cost or obligation, complete 
POCKET HOUSEHOLD —Witiem kespeere information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA cine baie etentanan tegether with a kit of materials and a sample book. 
tery of Romes ond iuliet the 
Jvhes Coeeer sow © pee 
a menos peters ~~ = 
mortal Mamiet ond Mecherh Al 
complete and encbridged i « Name 
hendveme, Mvetreted volume de 
wgred te cary seeding enjoyment 
47) pager—e reeding bergesn! . 
School ; ___Grade 


eet end newest does for onty 156 


Street 


City ______ Zone___ State 
StwOd 


the September-October issue of TAB News (shown 


rec ze) which gives descriptions of coming books and is dis- 
tributed to Clubs in classroom quantities. Seven other books offered Sept 
Oct. are: Treasure Island, Pocket Thesaurus, Merriam-Webster Pocket Dic- 


tionary, Hi There, High School, Star Spangled Summer, Silver, Long Wharf 





